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“WHAT SHALL WE DO*” 
A mother sat stitching and stitching away, 
It rained and her boys were indoors at play, 
When one of them came and leaned on her chair, 
And said with a touchingly wearied-out air, 
“We've played every play in the world that we know; 
Now, what shall we do?’ 


Before poor mamma had a chance to reply, 

The rest of the little ones gathered close by, 

And the sum of their troubles all seemed the same: 

“‘We wish that we knew some wonderful game, 

We've been sailors and soldiers,and fought battles too; 
Now, what shall we do?” 


Mamma thought for a moment, then gaily replied, 

“Build a palace of blocks, with a portico wide, 

And play that the owner had money to spend, 

And wanted to decorate rooms without end. 

And ordered some pictures painted by you, 
That’s what you can do. 


‘‘Now each take a pencil and paper and draw 

The most wonderful thing that ever you saw; 

A lily, a sunset, a shore or a sea, 

A gorgeous-winged butterfly chasing a bee; 

Or—three little boys that are saying like you, 
‘Now, what shall we do?’ ”’ 


The brightened-up children took pencils in hand, 

(As amateur artists, you’ll all understand) 

And worked at their pictures until it was plain 

The funny gray clouds had forgotten to rain; 

And mamma had a rest (not a long one it’s true) 
From ‘What shall we do?” 


O! sweet, patient mothers! in this earnest way 
You are doing life’s work, while your little ones play; 
You are fashioning souls that hereafter shall rise, 
God's beautiful angels, winged, to the skies; 

And heaven makes answer to your‘ What shall we do?” 
Since love teaches you. 
—Mrs. L. C. Whiton, in Wide Awake. 








THE STATISTICS OF ALARM. 


It has become almost proverbial that you 
can prove anything by statistics; and Dr. 
Nathan Allen is obviously a man with a 
bias; nevertheless his statistical writings are 
worth the attention of all who are interested 
in the welfare of American women. The 
great problem of the influence of foreign 
immigration on American society is partly 
to be solved through such investigations as 
he offers in the Sanitarian for last June. 
Though it is the tendency of such modes of 
reasoning as he adopts, to present a merely 
physiological view of Woman; still there is 
nothing coarse or ignoble in his actual 
words or inferences; and we must remem- 
ber that all physiology must dwell chiefly 
on the animal side of man. His proposition 
is that by the inevitable laws of arithmetic, 
the immediate descendants of foreign immi- 
grants are rapidly outnumbering, in New 
England, the descendants of an earlier im- 
migration—what we call ‘‘the old New Eng- 
land stock.” This announcement, whether 
proved or unproved, is important enough to 
be worth close attention and whole broad- 
sides of statistics; and these broadsides, to 
do him justice, he discharges. 

He shows, for instance, by the registration 
in Providence, R. I.,—kept for twenty years 
by Dr. Snow, and more full and accurate 
than any other such tables kept in the Unit- 
ed States—that “‘the 8221 married women 
in Providence, born in the United States, 
and between fifteen and forty-five years of 
age, had 2532 children in the years 1874-5, 
while the 5919 married women of the same 
ages born in foreign countries, had 2912 
children in the same time; that is, the for- 
eign married women, 2302 less in number 
than the American married women, had 380 
more children.” 

So far, his facts are irresistible, and are 





indeed now generally conceded. The weak 
point of his argument is, as usual, in his 
imperfect statement of the number dying 
out of each class. Does the greater death- 
rate of the foreign class balance the greater 
birth-rate? this is the important thing to 
know and on this he has little to say, except 
that the disproportion is diminishing; and 
even here he makes a slip in his own state- 
ment which awakens distrust. In the Prov- 
idence tables of American mortality under 
five years old, the percentage for 1856 is 
given as 37.15,of the foreign us 54.95; a very 
great difference. This percentage of deaths 
in infancy diminishes with both classes 
down to 1875, when for the American it is 
32.06, and for the foreign it is 40.96. Even 
now, it will be observed, the mortality of 
children in the foreign class is more than 
one-quarter more than for American. But 
Dr. Allen, by some over-sight, calls it ‘‘only 
one-fifth greater,” which looks asif he were 
unconsciously bent on making out a case. 
(Sanitarian, p. 245). But if one-quarter of 
the foreign excess should die in five years, 
and the same disproportion of deaths should 
exist in subsequent years up to maturity, 
which way will the balance stand when the 
children are twenty years old? 1 cannot 
see that Dr. Allen, or Mr. Sanborn, who ex- 
plains Dr. Allen’s views in the /ndependent 
for August 9, has yet met this part of the 
question, though both refer to it. 

Nor have these inquiries yet touched upon 
another question, how far the difference in 
the birth-rate, so far as it exists, is a matter 
of nationality, and how far of social posi- 
tion and education. It is the general tes- 
timony of intelligent Germans, so far as I 
have inquired, that, whether here or in Eu- 
rope, the families of the lower classes are 
much larger than those of the upper, and 
that nationality has little to do with it. I 
should like to see tables compiled by Dr. 
Allen, not among our farming towns, where 
the young people have so generally emigrat- 
ed Westward; butin our sea-port towns and 
villages, where the American element pre- 
dominates. Here in Newport we have vir- 
tually such a town in our First Ward, in- 
habited largely by fishermen and pilots, and 
almost wholly American—that is, it includes 
by the last census only 167 foreigners out of 
1767. In this ward one-quarter of the pop- 
ulation is between the ages of five and six- 
teen. On the other hand, our foreigners are 
chiefly in the Fifth Ward (1376 foreigners 
to 2520 American) and in this ward, only 
one-fifth of the population is between the 
ages of five and sixteen. These facts, so far 
as they go, are certainly unfavorable to the 
theory of Dr. Allen; and we need the col- 
lection of many more facts like these. 

All history shows, I take it, that the im- 
provident and ignorant are more reckless in 
respect to marriage and parentage than those 
more carefully brought up, and more favor- 
ed‘ by fortune. But nature’s test is now 
found to be not in birth but survival; and 
so long as Professor Bowditch proves to us, 
from the statistics of the Boston schools, 
that the children of American-born parents 
are taller and heavier than those of the for- 
eign-born, there is reason for demanding of 
the alarmists a more thorough array of facts 
than they have yet given us. As Mr. San- 
born well says, ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that the desire to bring up a few children 
well, rather than the heedlessness in this 
respect which attends a low stage of civili- 
zation, has much to do with the diminished 
number of children in American families. 
These families, as a rule, are in more com- 
fortable circumstances, and have higher so- 
cial aims than those with which Dr. Allen 
compares them. That there is any consid- 
erable decline in the general vitality of 
American women, is not shown by the sta- 





tistics of disease and death. T. W. A. 
- °C —————=» 
“SOMETHING THAT MANY AMERICANS 
HAVE FELT.” 


In the Woman’s JourNAL of Aug. 4, T. 
W. H., under the head of ‘‘The Antidote to 
Wealth,” in speaking of the estimation in 
which the middle class of England hold 
themselves, and are held by the ‘‘order of 
nobility,” in their connection with the latter, 
says: 

An American gentleman, whose frank and 
delightful manners have for years made 
him a favorite in all countries, and who has 
gone from house to house in England as a 
most popular eg once said to me in his 
hearty way, ‘““The reason that Americans 
like the higher classes in England is because 
they are the only class among whom we 
find the manners to which we are accus- 
tomed. I am willing to acknowledge that I 
don’t like to associate with my own class in 
England, the mercantile; because it is not 
like the mercantile class at home; its mem- 
bers have no self-respect, they are snobs; 
7 boast of their money at their dinner- 
tables; and if they can get a person of rank 





to dine with them, it is like a scene out of 
Thackeray. No, no; an American is used 
to associating with his equals, and that is 
why, in England, he prefers the aristocracy.” 

Granting that a good deal of this is ex- 
travagance, it expresses, with due allow- 
anon, something that many Americans have 

elt. 

These remarks recalled to mind an ex- 
perience of a few years ago, in this very di- 
rection. I was spending a few weeks in 
one of the British provinces, where my par- 
ents had lived many years before. About 
two miles from the city of H——, and sep- 
arated from it by a picturesque little river 
called ‘‘The Arm,” lived Mr. Scott, a millen 
by trade, and well-known by my father in 
his younger days. At his desire I had prom- 
ised to spend a few days with them before 
leaving the Province; so one beautiful July 
day found me seated in a boat, being rowed 
across the ‘‘Arm” to their tree-embowered 
cottage. I was delighted with the prospect; 
for the scene was like a view of Paradise, 
in its perfect beauty. I wondered if I 
should find my new acquaintances as charm- 
ing as their surroundings. The peninsula 
was in its primeval state, with the exception 
of a small part which was devoted to the 
flour-mill, the miller’s cottage and two oth- 
er cottages, one of which was occupied by 
the mill-owner, Mr. Albert Thurston, and 
the other by a family named Fernley. To 
this quiet place the miller had brought his 
bride, thirty years before; here his large 
family had been reared; and during all these 
long years he had worked for Mr. Thurs- 
ton, making his employer's interests his 
own, and having apparently no individuali- 
ty separate from his. 

Now I thought this a most delightful 
place in which to rusticate for a few days, 
or weeks, at most. But to pass a lifetime 
there, shut out from all companionship, 
seemed to me unendurable. During the 
winter the Thurstons and Fernleys left their 
summer cottages to pass the winter in their 
city homes, while the miller and his family 
remained alone on the peninsula with the 
river between them and the rest of humani- 
ty. To be sure, they had boats, and in 
summer it was just the thing to take a row 
across the ‘‘Arm,”’ if you wished to visit the 
city on business; but they were obliged to 
use this means of conveyance in the winter 
as well, when the blocks of ice, floating 
about and crashing against each other, made 
navigation not only difficult but dangerous. 
This seemed to me so contrary to the spirit 
of enterprise, which, in the United States, 
would either have built a bridge years ago, 
or have abandoned the peninsula to summer 
residence, that it was a continual source of 
wonder to me—this hermit-like seclusion so 
near a great city. 

And another marvel to me was the vener- 
ation in which the miller’s family held the 
mill-owner’s. Now the Thurstons were not 
of the ‘‘order of nobility,” but passed, I 
suppose, for English gentle-folks. They 
were regarded by the miller’s family as the 
“real aristocracy.” Perhaps they were. I 
knew nothing to the contrary then. But 
granting they were all the Scott family 
thought them, they were no higher in the 
social scale than were my daily associates 
at home. 

It was not the fault of the miller and his 
family that I was not deeply impressed with 
the importance of their neighbors. ‘The 
Thurstons and the Fernleys” were forever 
ringing in my ears. No matter whither the 
bark of conversation might drift, it was in- 
variably anchored in the harbor of ‘‘the 
Thurstons and the Fernleys.” I believe the 
miller’s daughter was never so happy as 
when quoting these twonames. They were 
the sun, about which her little world re- 
volved. Whatever they did was just right. 
Nothing could, by any possibility, be added 
or taken away. Anything they had not 
done was not worth the doing. We were 
speaking of housework one day; I was 
about to remark that I had yet much to 
learn in that direction, for my time had 
hitherto been spent in school; hut that, af- 
ter my vacation, I intended to make house- 
work my particular study till I knew it in 
every detail. But, dear me! she waited to 
hear only the first few words, and then 
pounced on me with: 

«Oh! well; the Thurstons and the Fernleys, 
all the real aristocracy, you know, teach 
their daughters everything about house- 
work!” 

It was vain for me to attempt to finish 
what I was trying to say, for she over- 
whelmed me with an account of how ‘‘Miss 
Margaret went into the kitchen and fre- 
quently made up the bread with her own 
hands, and Miss Ann cooked the Christmas 
dinner every bit herself and—.” But here 
she came to a sudden halt, for she espied 
Miss Ann coming up from the woods, where 
she had been sketching. 





‘‘Here she comes,” cried my companion, 
in an awe-struck tone; ‘‘look!” 

Miss Ann soon neared the house, and 
catching sight of Sarah outside the door, 
greeted her with a condescending smile; 
then, glancing toward the door where I 
stood, she was about to bestow her favor on 
me, also. I felt Sarah’s eyes on me, as if 
she were saying, ‘There! don’t you feel 
honored, that Miss Ann deigns to notice 
you?” I was growing so indignant over the 
humble and grateful manner in which Sarah 
had received her greeting, that it was hard 
work to refrain from expressing in my face 
the angry tumult within. But the patron- 
izing smile on Miss Ann’s face faded away 
before the cold and haughty, yet courteous 
vow I bestowed on her. As she passed on, 
I glanced at the miller’s daughter. There 
was such a frightened, amazed, bewildered 
look on her face, because I had refused to 
bow down and worship at her shrine, that 
the ludicrous side of the affair made me for- 
get every other feeling; and seating myself 
on the doorsteps I indulged, for the space 
of several minutes, in a perfect whirlwind 
of laughter—after which I felt better. 

The miller and I had many a hot discus- 
sion. I sometimes thought that he talked 
so just to provoke me; but finally decided 
that he was really in earnest and meant what 
he said. 

“Your father,” he would begin, ‘is an 
Englishman, and owes allegiance to the 
Queen; so, of course, you do.” 

“Well,” I would reply, “I have nothing 
to do with my father’s views, although I 
think he would tell you that he has been a 
naturalized citizen of the United States for 
many years; as for me, I was born and 
brought up there, and cannot see that I owe 
anything to the Queen, except the respect 
and esteem her character inspires. 1 owe 
allegiance to no person, to no country, but 
my own beloved native land.” 

So we would argue for an hour at a time. 
I know it was useless, if we hoped to con- 
vince each other, for, on the contrary, we 
were only the more firmly rooted and 
grounded in our separate opinions. But 
these arguments sérved as safety-valves, to 
give vent to the indignation his words stir- 
red up. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
these people were not pleasant and hospita- 
ble, in their way. Iam sure they had no 
idea that they were doing or saying any- 
thing to make my visit unpleasant. [ was 
made too much at home, in fact; for they 
considered me one of themselves, and ex- 
pected me to look at eveything from their 
stand-point. 

The last day of my visit arrived, and in 
company with Mrs, Scott and her daughter, 
I returned to the city of H——, and to my 
cousin’s house, where my trunk had been 
left. And here the parting gun was fired. 
The miller’s wife espied my ‘‘Saratoga” in a 
corner of the room. : 

“Why!” she exclaimed, ‘‘is that your 
trunk?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

‘Well, I don’t see what you want of such 
a large one. Now you never see the ‘real 
aristocracy’ with one like that. Why! when 
Miss Ann went to the States, her trunk was 
not more than a quarter as large as that.” 

I am afraid I lost patience, at this junct- 
ure. 

“In my country,” I retorted, ‘‘people trav 
el as they choose; they are not ruled by the 
whims of any ‘real aristocracy.’ If I pre- 
fer having a large trunk and smooth dresses, 
to a small trunk and rumpled dresses, is it 
not my Own concern? Miss Ann may suit 
herself; but as far as your ‘real aristocracy’ 
are concerned — the class in the States that 
you would consider worthy of the name— 
ladies who live on their money, and have 
nothing todo but dress and amuse them- 
selves, often carry to the fashionable water- 
ing-places a dozen, at least, of trunks just 
that size.” 

At this moment a hack drove up; the 
driver dismounted, entered the room, meas- 
ured my despised trunk with his eye, and, 
uttering a half-suppressed groan, began the 
‘tug of war.” By the time the good-byes 
were said, the trunk was in its place and I 
in mine, and we were driven away by the 
exhausted hackman, whose experience in 
trunk-lifting had apparently been confined 
to the little trunks of Miss Ann, and other 
members of the ‘‘real aristocracy” of the 
city of H—. 

At home, I told my experience. “I am 
afraid,” said my mother, ‘‘that the Thurs- 
tons would be very little respected here. 
They have a little money, — that is all — 
which has descended to them from their 
grandfather. He was a pirate, and grew 
rich in his profession.” 

Oo. M 

Boston, Mass. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary L. Boorn, editor of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, gets $5000 a year. 

Mrs. E. 8. Carr is Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in California. 

Miss May Jounson, of Salem, is writing 
up a play in three acts, to be finished some- 
time in October. 

Mrs. Joun T. SARGENT has presented to 
the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, a fine 
portrait of Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

Mrs. Van Cort, the revival preacher, 
has almost lost her voice, but is still con- 
ducting services at Saugerties, N. Y. 

CLARA Morris has engaged with Mr. 
John T. Ford for a week each in Baltimore 
and Washington. Her terms are $2000 a 
week, 

Mme. Gerster, the new Hungarian pri- 
ma-donna, sings the music for the Queen of 
Night in the ‘‘Magic Flute” without trans- 
position. 

Miss Irisu, daughter of Col. Irish, form- 
erly of Nebraska City, has been appointed 
translator of languages in the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mrs. WILcox, who was born in the Pres- 
idential mansion, and educated in Berlin, 
translates in three languages for the Post- 
office at Washington. 

Mrs. Burton, the wife of the British 
Consul at Trieste, has received from the 
Greeks the medal of Candia, as a memorial 
of her kindness to the Greek Christians at 
Damascus during her residence there. 

A1ice J. Busnovue is a successful practi- 
tioner of dentistry in Centerville, Wayne 
Co., Indiana. Her husband had feeble 
health before his death, and she learned his 
business and is now enjoying a lucrative | 
practice. 

Mrs. Gatnes, who, by the decision of 
Judge Billings, has hecome proprietor of 
an estate worth some thirty or forty millions 
of dollars, says her greatest ambition is to 
devote the remnant of her life to doing every 
possible good in her power. 

Miss CLARA Lotisk KEtiLoae has been 
studying into the merits of Japanese music, 
and finds now and then amelody which she 
pronounces perfectin construction, original, 
beautifully simple, full of sentiment, and 
suggestive of touching words. 

Mrs. Frances E. Minor, of St. Louis, 
has published in the Globe Democrat a forci- 
ble reply to a sermon in favor of the sub 
jection of Woman, which was published in 
the same paper by Dr. Holland. Mrs. Mi- 
nor has the best of the argument. 

Miss GARDNER, who has for some years 
been in Paris studying art, and who, it has 
been announced, will soon make an exhibi- 
tion of her works at the gallery of Williams 
and Everett, shared the studio in Paris of 
Mrs. Merrill until the latter’s return here. 

Miss JENNIE Coins, of Boston, reports: 
that many applicants for work at Boffin’s 
Bower are wives of once prosperous mer- 
chants, clergymen, doctors, etc. This 
shows that hard times have befallen other 
people besides railroad employes and miners. 

Miss Kate FreLpD has just been unani- 
mously elected a member of the London 
Dramatic Authors Society. She has the 
distinguished compliment paid her of being 
proposed by T. Palgrave Simpson, and sec- 
onded by J. R. Planche, the two veteran 
dramatists of England. 


Rev. Mary THomas CLARK is an able 
minister in the Universalist Church, and, 
together with Rev. Prudence Le Clere, as- 
sisted in the services of the Universalist 
Convention recently held at Boston. Mrs. 
Clark was elected by unanimous vote of the 
State convention, held at Indianapolis two 
weeks ago, to preach the annual sermon at 
the next meeting of the Association, te be 
held in Fort Wayne next year. This is the 
first time a woman has been elected to that 
office in that State, and is considered a well- 
merited mark of her acknowledged ability 
as a minister. 


Mrs. Juxia T. Irvine (née Thomas) and 
her husband have just returned from a very 
entertaining trip of six weeks to various 
parts of New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Canada. They visited the White Moun- 
tains and many other places of interest, and 
very much invigorated by the journey they 
returned to New York City, where she will 
resume the office of special teacher of Greek, 
which she has made a success the past year. 
The friends of Mrs. Irving who know her 
devotion when a student at Antioch College 
and Cornell University and also of her re- 
ceiving the prize of the Intercollegiate In- 
stitute for the best examination in Greek, 
will be glad to know that she is already suc- 
ceeding as a teacher in her favorite language. 
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MAGGIE RYAN. 





“But just let me stay until] morning, 
ma’am. It is cold, dreary and dark along 
the road, and, indade, I’ve no place to go to 
but the widow Yarrow’s, and that’s miles 
away.” 

So spoke a sad, worn-looking woman, 
standing on the threshold of a well-to-do 
farmer's house, just as the last rays of light 
were fading from the evening sky. 

The person she spoke to, a large woman 
in a bright flowered dress and white apron 
—the mistress of the house—turned away 
pettishly. 

“You come at night, Maggie; it seems to 
me you can goat night. You don’t suit. 
I never saw such shiftless ways in my life. 
And Jane Smith is here, and I’ve only one 
bed for the servants, and I can’t expect a 
tidy girl like Jane to sleep with—well, with 
strangers. I've paid you for your three 
days, and, goodness knows, you've worried 
me out of my senses since you've been here, 
and I can’t keep you another night, and the 
earlier you go, the sooner you'll get there, 
wherever it is.”’ 

‘Well, that’s true, anyway. Then ma’am,” 
replied the woman, ‘‘and you are mistress 
in your own house; but God knows it’s not 
a dog I’d be drivin’ out at night.” Then 
she tied her little pittance in the corner of 
her pocket-handkerchief, and walked away 
out of the gate and up the road, not looking 
back once. Her heart was heavy as lead, 
and she was angry at a world that had been 
a very hard one to her. 

“Three years since Pat wint away,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘and niver a word from him. 
He’s dead, no doubt; and it’s the last kind 
word I’ve heard. I wasn’t shiftless and 
good-for-nothing to him. ‘Maggie,’ he'd 
often say, ‘I'd change you for nobody’s 
wife.’ Och, he was the man; and as good 
to me when I was faded and worn out with 
the hard livin’ and losin’ the childer, as he 
was when I was a purty girl, with cheeks 
like roses, an’ he was a boy coortin’ me. 
Och, Pat, where did you go, at all? You 
died in a ditch like a dog, maybe; for all 
these hard-hearted gentle-folks might care, 
we all might.” 

She turned and shook her fist back at the 
house she had just left, only a bit of the 
roof now visible over the rising ground. 

‘‘My heart was aching for the childer and 
for Pat,” she said, ‘‘but you could have no 
patience if a pertatie was burnt, or a towel 
not that smooth. You sent me out with the 
night falling. Bad luck to ye and all yer 


like.” 
Then she plodded on again; but the wo- 


man she had left was not as she had fancied 
her. In her thrift and tidiness she could 
not understand this untidy, careless being. 
She knew nothing of the misery at her 
heart, or the sorrow that made her forget 
the pots and pails. She was actually half 
afraid of her, and anxious to get her out of 
her house. She had felt it a great mistake 
to hire a tramp from the road, as it were, 
and she had paid her and felt conscious of 
no cruelty. 

The daylight fled apace; the moon, risen 
long ago, became visible—a faint streak of 
new moon that set in a little while — only 
the stars were left—and Maggie, wandering 
on the road with her bundle under her arm 
—a bundle of rags and odds and ends tum- 
bled together in an old flannel petticoat—be- 
gan to lose her knowledge of it. Here and 
there she saw lights in a window, but they 
were no promise of hospitality to her. If 
she could get to widow Yarrow’s, that per- 
son, who took the laborers to board, would 
let her lodge while she could pay, but where 
was the widow’s cottage—to the right or to 
the left? She could not tell in the darkness 
whether she had taken the proper turning. 
Hard by there was a rushing sound, as of 
water. Danger here, perhaps. The rail- 
road was somewhere at hand, and though 
Maggie felt that the world was a poor place, 
she did not feel ready to meet death yet. 

“I'll just drop down in the grass some- 
where,” said the poor woman. ‘‘And God 
between me and harm. If I could find a bit 
of hay, now, ’twould be a comfort.”’ 

She stretched forward, peering through 
the darkness, and her foot struck some 
loose branches that lay upon the ground, 
with a crackling sound. 

“What's that? said a voice very near her, 
in a sharp whisper. 

“It’s an imp of a squirrel,” said another 
voice. ‘‘Go on with your work, Jim. The 
train will be along in fifteen minutes. Up 
with that rail. Hi! we'll have them this 


time.” 

‘Hold your tongue, fool,” said the first 
voice. ‘‘You’re half drunk. I tell youl 
thought it was a step.” 

And now Maggie, who had sunk flat upon 
the ground, knew all. Those who whisper- 
ed near her were train wreckers. 

“Ill make no noise,” said she. 
of my business.” 

But lying in the grass, the sharp strokes 
of steel on steel smote her ear; she could 
not forget them. And suddenly it came 
upon her that it was neither more nor less 
than murder that she was waiting there to 
see—that in lying quiet while it was done 
she helped to do it. 

“God forgive me,” said poor Maggie, ‘‘I’ll 
not do it; but what am I to do? How will 
I stop them? It’s my own death; I'll bring 
about nothing else’”—— 


“It’s none 








And just then the sound of a steam whis- 
tle far away caught the ear. The train was 
coming. 

‘We're ready for them,” said the voice 
she had heard before. ‘‘Come into the 
bushes.” 

She heard them tramp away, and arose to 
her feet and looked about her. There was 
no house in sight and no help near. Sud- 
denly a thought struck her. She had 
matches in her pocket, and her dress was a 
thin calico—it would burn like tinder. In 
a moment more she had torn it off and had 
the matches in her hand. As she struck a 
light she heard a pistol click. 

“They see me,” she said, and held the 

match against the old calico, and as it 
caught flourished it over her head. She felt 
a bullet whiz by her shoulder, another struck 
her, but now the glare was bright, and the 
train was close at hand—she rushed toward 
it, waving her burning dress. Thank God! 
they saw her. The train slackened its pace 
—it stopped. Men with lanterns in their 
hands sprang from it and hurried toward 
her. And the old dress burnt to a tinder, 
dropped to the ground, and she sank beside 
it, the blood flowing from a wound in her 
arm. 
“They've killed me, I belave,” she said 
faintly, as a man bent over her. I can’t 
show you the place, but it’s-beyant there 
— the rails — they’ve ripped them up, the 
villains!” Then she fainted. 

When she came to herself she was by the 
roadside, and the lights fell over her, and 
she heard people talking of the hair-breadth 
escape they had had, and of her bravery. 

“You risked death to save us,” said one 
woman. You shall be rewarded. My chil- 
dren were with me.” 

‘“‘And I am going to meet my wife,” said 
agentleman. ‘‘She will not let me forget 
you if I have so ungrateful a heart. You 
shall be well cared for now, and when you 
are well you shall never know want.” 

“Indeed, then,”’ said another voice — one 
that sounded familiar to her—‘‘indeed, I am 
not rich, but I'd have been loth to be killed 
to-night. I’m just on the road to what I’ve 
been seeking two years. I found out yes- 
terday where my missus is, and I'm goin’ to 
her — she’s breakin’ her heart forme. I 
haven’t much; but there’s a couple o’ 
pounds if you'll take em, good woman, and 
God’s blessin’, too, for the sake of Maggie 
Ryan, that you've saved from bein’ a wid- 
ow.” 

And a strong hand folded over her weak 
one, and would have left money in it, but 
she caught it tight. 

“It’s Pat Ryan!” she cried; come back at 
last. Don’ you know Maggie, Pat?” 

And two great arms folded her close; and 
the poor soul who had tramped the road, 
desolate and forsaken, an hour before, was 
happy as angels are in heaven. 

It might not be “great good luck” to you 
to be a flagman’s wife, and live in a little 
cottage on the roadside, but Maggie thinks 
it so. 

‘‘And, oh, Pat!” she often says, ‘‘how lit- 
tle did I think, when Satan was in my heart, 
and I was willing to lie still and let happen 
what might to the heartless gentlefolk, what 
I was doing to myself and you; and after 
all, it’s kind hearts they had, and gave you 
the illigant place, and me the shanty, and 
cow, and all. Good luck to them.” —£z. 

———_ - «> o 
BALLADS AND BALLAD MUSIC. 


Inherent in every human breast, is a pro- 
portionate love for music. In certain indi- 
viduals, or, perhaps connected with pecul- 
iar temperaments, it becomes a passion. It 
is the fundamental music love that fills our 
opera-houses, and concert-rooms, and, out- 
side of the magic circle of refinement and 
culture, helps to attract to our circus tents 
and fifth-rate theaters, crowds our negro- 
minstrel halls, and swells the incomes of 
our organ grinders. 

Possibly Italian or operatic music is adapt- 
ed to make as much of the human voice as 
the Creator designed for it. Power and 
passion and pathos thrill through every note 
and bar. Without Norma and Hernani the 
world’s great symphony were incomplete. 
Mario and Grisi, Jenny Lind, and Parepa 
Rosa found in the opera expression for their 
world-wide genius. But these great souls, 
steeped to the lips in harmony were the ex- 
ceptions, not the exponents of the race. 
Fond papa, listening with delight as Matil- 
da’s white fingers sweep the glittering key- 
board, be honest; does Verdi’s passion or 
Chopin’s melancholy, touch you as nearly 
as when that sweet young voice sends 
through your half doze the dear, old ballad 
of ‘‘Annie Laurie?” Doesit not bring back 
the memory of another Annie, who fell 
asleep years ago, when you werea mere 
boy in years, but old, old as Methuselah you 
felt, in your sorrow? Or, do not your pul- 
ses bound with all the vigor of youth, when 
“The Campbells Are Coming” in Tartan 
array over hillside and glen? 

Mamma, you sit through pages of Mozart 
or Hayden, unmoved by Handel’s classic 
strains, but, was that a tear that twinkled 
in your eye last night when Isabelle struck 
the familiar notes of ‘‘Robin Adair?” Did 
not the very first strain set you dreaming 
of that evening at the old red farmhouse, 
when in all rustic fun and frolic, so uncon- 
ventional to your city tastes, you were the 


*screen arose a voice. 





‘‘maddest, merriest” there? And why? 
‘Robin, Robin was there,” sang the sweet 
voice in the twilight. Yes, Robin was 
there. Pshaw! You are Mrs. John Van 
Peyster, wife of a millionaire and an M. C. 
His name is a tower of strength on Wall 
Street. Foreign ministers sit at your table, 
and Presidents and Vice-Presidents grace 
your parlors. Ay, Madam, but, “Robin 
Robin was there” thrilled the singer. In 
the drawer of your desk is a bunch of with- 
ered violets, a’ curl of chestnut hair,—Mr. 
Van Peyster’s hair, when he had any, never 
curled, and was undeniably red,—and a 
scrap of paper. You haven't seen it for 
years, but you know by heart that little 
paragraph in the corner, relating the loss of 
the good ship Margaret off the Sicily Isles, 
and the heroic death of the young Captain, 
Robert Nelson. 

Scotland has been highly favored in her 
known and unknown ballad writers. Wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken will be 
heard the lyrics of Burns and Motherwell 
and the stirring battle songs of her gifted 
Scott. And, beside these, the dear familiar 
lays whose nameless authors were dust cen- 
turies ago, whose songs our grandmothers 
sung us to sleep by. All these spring to our 
lips unconsciously when our hearts are 
light, and the world looks bright and beau- 
tiful. ‘‘Poeta nascitur, non fit,” is equally 
applicable to the singer. Training may do 
much, but God sends the gift. 

It is said that a pleasure party were one 
summer day, idly floating down the Shan- 
non. The sun was setting, and the wind 
had breathed itself away. From the wood- 
ed banks, came the lowing of kine, the 
barking of dogs, and the laughter of happy 
children. Suddenly from out the leafy 
A child’s voice, but 
pure and sweet as the fading day. The lit- 
tle boat crept into the shadow and lay mo- 
tionless beneath the bank, while that won- 
drous voice chanted on. ‘She sang the 
wild notes of her own native land,” though 
al] unseen, English ears were listening; then 
came floating through the stillness the old 
ballad of the ‘‘Lass of Gourie,” and, as she 
finished the line 

“And now she’s Lady Gourie,”’ 

her unseen audience sprang to their feet. 
No after education could improve that rare 
and thrilling shake which ended it. In af.- 
ter years an enchanted world recognized a 
fair queen of song in Catherine Hayes, the 
Song bird of the Shannon, and the rival of 
the Swedish Nightingale. And beautiful as 
poetry must alwys be, the lips of the poet, 
are touched like the seer of old with burning 
coals from the altar. It is perhaps by the 
simple ballad that poetry reaches and uplifts 
the multitude. 

More than eighteen centuries ago, One 
gathered and instructed a motley group 
with the simple parable,—its bare outlines 
touched and filled in with the varied scenes 
around him. The luxuriant grape vine that 
tangled at his feet, the lilies that nodded 
and waved in the breeze, the sower casting 
his seed, or the farmer gathering his harvest, 
the gorgeous city, set upon a hill, its towers 
and domes and temples gilded by the setting 
sun, live to-day instinct with his life. Think 
you he could have held young and old, 
scribe and woman, alike enthralled had he 
preached the old Puritanic sermon with its 
firstly and seventeenthly? 

‘Let who will make the laws of a people, 
if I may write her ballads,” said a wise man. 
Parliaments discussed, and missionaries lec- 
tured on the wrongs of London Seamstresses. 
Tom Hood with a pen of fire, wrote on the 
blank leaf of a ‘‘Report of a Society for the 
Relief of Indigent Seamstresses,” that won- 
derfully pathetic ‘Song of the Shirt,” and 
the great heart of England was touched! 
The generous public saw, the attic where 


“A woman sat in unwomanly rags 
Plying her needle and thread,— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
While still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt.’ ” 


Joseph Rouget de I'Isle, his youthful heart 
fired with enthusiasm for his beloved France, 
fresh from his books and home, struck off 
the wild notes of the Marseilles Hymn ina 
coffee house in Paris. In twenty-four hours 
the city was @labandon with it. Its gal- 
lant author died with the notes, played in 
derision, ringing in his ears. The authori- 
ties suppressed it, but France has it to-day 
embalmed in her heart of hearts. 

Vandal hands were aiming at the life of a 
noble oak, older perhaps than the Common- 
wealth, but a brave singer, sang beneath its 
friendly shadow, ‘‘Woodman spare that 
tree,” and the glorious, old giant lived to 
bless him. Congress proposed years ago, 
to break up the ‘‘Old Ironsides” of our ear- 
lier day as unfit for service. A fiery youth 
of twenty, fresh from the academic shades 
of Harvard, seized his lyre, and sweeping 
its trembling wires, sang in notes, that woke 
a response in every American heart: 


“Oh better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave! 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave.” 


And singer and ship are both ‘‘afloat.” 
God bless his kindly heart, and keep the 
“Constitution” sound for another century 
of peaceful industry, beneath her ‘holy 
flag.” 

One mar lived in courts and camps, and 
the ‘‘wide, wide world” was his home. 
Though God denied him the comfort of 
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living beneath his own vine and fig tree, yet, 
he kept his heart tender, his soul pure in 
the midst of corruption. One niglit, be- 
neath an eastern sky, his memory went back 
to his native land, and he, the Man without 
a Home, sung thus: 


***Mid pleasures and palaces though e’er I may roam 

Be it ever so humble there's no place like home, 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which seek through the world is ne'er met with else- 
where.” 


In the opera we look for passion and pow- 
er, it is in ballad music we find the heart of 
nature beating strong and true. How many 
eyes have been dimmed with tears, how 
many hearts have felt again, the old throb 
of pain, as in those terrible days, when the 
wire flashed disaster and death, into so many 
homes when the singer sang only of 

“Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 
Ah yes! ‘‘the cruel wound that the sword 
had made was hid by the ribbon blue,” and 
the world rolls on, and sunshine follows the 
storm, but, out of our rest and peace, we 
look back sometimes to those days ’ere our 


“Byes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord,” 


and over the hot sands, our weary feet had 
to press, and remember the 

“Dear ones, who crossed to the other shore,” 
through that Red Sea of carnage, before 
our trembling lips could sing like Miriam 


“Sound the loud timbrel, o’er Egypt's dark sea 
Jehovah hath spoken, His people are free.”’ 


The news boy on the Common, probably 
never heard of ‘‘Paradise Lost” or ‘‘Hia- 
watha,” but his eye loses its hard, shrewd, 
money getting look, when the band plays 
“Molly Darling” and he holds his head a 
little higher, as he keeps step to ‘‘The girl I 
left behind me.” Poor, patient, toiling 
Bridget never heard the sweet notes of 
Parepa Rosa, enchanting thousands nightly, 
but she croons ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
and ‘‘Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,” or ‘‘Der- 
mot, my Darling,” from dawn till sunset! 

The man who gave to the world the pa- 
thetic little gems of ‘‘Old Folks at Home,” 
‘Nellie Gray” and ‘‘Kentucky Home,” 
though his songs were on every lip, was 
himself, shy of fame. The world sung his 
songs, but few knew hisname. His ballads 
were American, but essentially sectional, 
and their pathos is derived chiefly from the 
plague spot that has been washed out in 
blood. Still, who can tell their influence? 
Where the eloquence of a Sumner failed to 
reach, where the pleading pathos of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom” failed to convince, the lad who whist- 
led at his milking 

“The day goes by, like a shadow on the floor,” 
may have felt a nameless throb at his heart 
the day the bugle echoed across the north- 
ern hills, and his country needed his strong 
arm, and brave heart, in the struggle which 
gave liberty to a whole race. 

To Whittier, the poet of Anti-Slavery, we 
owe some of the sweetest balladsin the 
language. But, seldom does he over-step 
his beloved New England, and though deep- 
ly tinctured by her spirit, in phraseology 
sometimes approaching the Jewish prophets, 
though his voice is heard in every cottage, 
his name a familiar household word, yet few 
if any of his beautiful ballads have been 
set to music. Perhaps in his case the great 
thought bursts the shell of the language, 
and because of a certain unevenness of me- 
tre, a roughness of melody, we have not had 
that ‘‘music wedded to immortal verse,” 
but, what has not the world lost? And yet, 
why may we not have it, and that to, while 
our beloved poet is still with us,—while his 
ear can hear the creations of his brain, 
breathed over the dear land he toiled for, 
from youth till manhood, and whose old 
age has been permitted to see the ‘‘salvation 
of the Lord?” 

May his days be long in the land. 

Our past is rich, indeed, with the songs of 
the Motherland,—as we stand on the thres- 
hold of the second century of our national 
existence, what shall our future be? We 
have worked out problems undreamed of in 
the Old World; we have stripped hereditary 
authority of its romance, and yet our self- 
governing masses have still the poetic soul 
of the Orient. That the spirit exists among 


us, and only waits for an interpreter 
we know. What grander sight than the 


uprising of the people in 1861? What grand- 
er music than that wild, rhythmic chant, 
authorless and rhymeless, sung from the 
storm dashed shores of Maine to the wood- 
ed hills of Oregon? What deeper tone of 
love for our star sown flag, and the land it 
represents, than from those eager bearded 
lips, fresh from home-love, and home-kisses, 
going to toil and pain, and suffering, nay, 
even to death itself, while 


“John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on?” 


Perchance, now that the angel of Freedom 
has opened the golden gates of the Temple 
of Learning some sable son of toil, may 
with unfaltering tongue, irrespective of 
section or color, sing the ballads of Ameri- 
ca. Fused in one crucible are the children 
of our every nationality, yet, in fullness of 
time distinctively American, who shall be 
the author of the future ballads of America? 


Mary B. Everett. 
ede 


CAUDLE TO THE RESCUE. 





In my school-days—and in what remote 
age of the world those days lie I hardly dare 
think — I used to hear a great deal about 
Mrs. Caudle. One could scarcely take upa 





a 
newspaper without coming across a stray 
bit from her Curtain Lectures. 

To the public generally, I think she was 
no fabulous creation, but a veritable per- 
sonage. At least they never seemed to 
question the fact of her identity. She was 
regarded, if not as a representative woman, 
as a type of a large class. 

Poor Mr. Caudle was commiserated. His 
case was not unique. Oh, no! If the secrets 
of the prison house could only be revealed! 
Mere badinage? Perhaps so. 

At the olu Academy, I remember that the 
boys would occasionally give, with gusto, 
an entire curtain lecture, on declamation 
day; we girls, meanwhile, smothering our 
disgust under a pretence of being amused. 
1 really believe that the evident enjoyment 
of those boys, together with the feeling that 
they more than half believed the ‘‘witty ]i- 
bel,” were among the many almost imper. 
ceptible but potent forces that went to 
mould me into an earnest champion of the 
“Rights of Woman.” 

In due time came out “Mr. Caudle’s 
Breakfast Talks,” from the same hand, pub- 
lished in Punch’s Almanac in 1846; says 
their editor: ‘‘Before this, Mrs. Caudle had 
given her last lecture, and had been trans- 
formed into a ‘saint,’ and Mr. Caudle had 
promptly married her friend, Miss Pretty- 
man.” 

These ‘‘Talks” were not so extensively 
quoted as had been the Curtain Lectures, 
The public, that is, the portion that man- 
aged the press, did not taketothem. Doubt- 
less the wit seemed pointless. There was 
nothing in the nature of man and his rela- 
tions to womankind to warrant so outra- 
geous a burlesque! I, for one—though my 
case may be an exceptional—never saw them 
till within half-a-dozen years. Yet they are 
not bad reading to-day. : 

Mr. Caudle, having lost money at cards, 
determines to cut down his household ex- 
penses, and finds fault with Mrs. Caudle’s 
grocer’s and butcher's bills. The sugar in 
Mrs. Caudie’s tea swells the former bill 
enormously, and when she ventures to hint 
that the sugar in his grog is an offset to that 
in her tea, he spurns the suggestion as un- 
worthy a woman and wife. 

A few days after, he brings home a huge 
Newfoundland dog. Mrs. Caudie’s mind 
very naturally reverts to the butcher's bill. 
She reminds him of the probable expense of 
keeping the animal, whereat he confronts 
her with her canary-bird and gold-fish. 

He talks ina strain that is strangely fa- 
miliar. Have we not been told that a wife 
should always ‘‘smile?” 

If her husband comes home dead drunk, 
if he knocks her down, if he finds the cof- 
fee, slops, and the beefsteak, chips, and 
swears at the breakfast, generally — pardon 
the seeming roughness of phrase, but such 
things be! — in all these circumstances she 
must ‘‘smile.” Is she weary in body and 
mind, heart-sick with an anguish that must 
be speechless? nay, but she must ‘‘smile.” 
There can be no conceivable situation in 
which she must do otherwise than ‘‘smile.” 
In short, a woman, if she is a wife, must be 
on a perpetual grin. If she is a widow, or 
single, she can do as she pleases. 

So Mr. Caudle declares that if Mrs. Cau- 
dle had a proper regard for him, she would 
love the animal. ‘‘A true wife,” he says, 
‘would love even a crocodile or a boa-con- 
strictor, if her husband brought it home.” 

Mrs. Caudle, not yet entirely squelched, 
suggests that the dog be chained, and Mr. 
Caudle responds in a lofty burst of elo- 
quence, 

“No, madam! liberty—though it is quite 
above the female intellect to understand its 
beautiful essence — but liberty I wouldn't 
deny even to a dog.” 

Mrs. Caudle has a cat, a pet cat; she is 
afraid the dog may kill it. Thereat Mr. 
Caudle recommends that it be locked up in 
the cellar or coal-hole. Mrs. Caudle, struck 
with his evident inconsistency, reminds him 
of his lately expressed views upon liberty, 
and Mr. Caudle, exasperated at her temerity, 
responds with another burst, 

“And yet I talk of liberty? To be sure I 
do! But there’s your great defect again, 
Mrs. Caudle. You've no sympathy—none 
—or you’d know what I mean, directly. 
Liberty for dogs is one thing, liberty for 
cats is another. That's what I call a moral 
distinction entirely.”’ 

Is not that last touch inimitable? Hath 
it not a familiar sound? Many along-wind- 
ed speech have I heard from truculent op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage, that might 
have been all summed up in that one line: 
‘‘Liberty for dogs is one thing, liberty for 
cats is another.” F. A. H. 

Melrose, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. _ 


What is it which has a mouth and never 
speaks, and a bed and never sleeps? 
river, 

A paper, speaking of a family that made 
a fortune out of whiskey, says, ‘‘They live 
on Twenty-third Street, in a perfect delirium 
tremens of splendor.” 


Private soldier in crack regiment reading 
order to rendezvous, to receive ball cat- 
ridges and march to a distant city—‘‘See 
here this is an outrage! This ain't wot I 
enlisted for. Fightin’! With reel bullets! 
The ideah! I feel my ’ay fevah comin’ on? 


It is a beautiful starry night, and the Sen- 
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jors are out singing. First Senior (who 
studies astronomy)—‘‘Look up there and 
see how beautiful Orion looks. Second 
senior (who does not study astronomy, but 
who has a streak of Irish blood)—‘‘Is that 
O’Ryan!” Thank the Lord, then there is 
one Irishman in heaven. 

First Fisherman: ‘‘Wot was the lady 
sayin’ to yer, Billy?” ‘‘Second F.: ‘*‘Wants 
to paint my picter. Never knowed I was 
so ‘ansome afore!” First F.: “Thought 
I'd seen ‘er somewhere! That's Madame 
Toosoo! Wants yer in wax for the cham- 
ber of ‘orrors?” 

The exploring party struck the store 
where Priam used to trade for his flour and 
beans at Mycene, the other day, and found 
the Trojan monarch’s pass-book, showing 
that his account was behind by fifty-nine 
drachme. Dr. Schliemann says this arouses 
all the grocer passions of his nature. 














Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
~ GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

____ PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 

GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 

Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, “elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by,all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a nuimber have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasinm 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

he new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museam and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from to 1 o'clock on 

ednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 

The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
Pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and W inter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
— Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

itJan 











—of the—— 


New York Infirmary. 
_ 128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
ceasible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
evolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
J WESTERN GUN WoRKS, Chicago, Ll? 


REMOV AT 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sten, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
1y25 








Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to “Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the beok is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howe ts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. ’"— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven,. By Sanan O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’*’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 


The American, By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.”"—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 
a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpRicu. Paper, 50 cents. 


“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”"—Boston Transcript. 


The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 
“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria, Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 


{2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Geo. E. Warine, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





PIANO MUSIC ! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 


is in two large volumes, 
PARLOR MUSIC pages sheet music size. 
Vol. I. has 242, and Vol. iP has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 


medium difficulty. 


has 224 pages (sheet 
PE L 0 music size) with 
choice pieces by Wilson, Tonel, La Hache, Allard, 
Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, and all 


of the best. 
first issued 


LA CREME DE LA CREME, ss 


is here presented in two volumes, of about 240 pages 
(sheet music size) each. Music is for advanced play- 
ers, and carefully chosen.’ 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS i222 2% 
Oo 


general collection easy, popular pieces, that every 


one can play. 
(224 pages, sheet music 


WELCOME HO size) will receive a Wel- 


come in every Home where it is used, having well- 
chosen, bright music. and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 
Price of each Book: $2.50 Bds.; 
$3.00 Cloth; $4.00 Gilt, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 








The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 
NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of “‘“Mercy Puiuerick’s 
CuHoice.” 
A New Novel by the author of *‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Ho_me Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewa. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and ‘‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyi4 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘“‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “The Wayside Series."" Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“‘Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels."’— Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.””— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.”"—( hicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook's Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcnn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 








*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
pape holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be reone | carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in_her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’-—Boston 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”—Boston Tran- 
vt 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 





~D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY ST. 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., eg! invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including carefully selected 8.8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THESTILL HOUR. By Austin Pue rs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; orSearch the Scri 
tures By G.D. Feuice, $1 ©. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE, 
By C. E. NeBevin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierve, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Rev. HemMAN Lincoin, D. D., $125. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in Engiand and America. 
By Rev. Exias Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous I)lustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Loruror’s Book and Bins WARE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREE?, Boston, 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure Tue OriGInaL $500 Prize Se- 
RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sx- 
RIES, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

ypularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 

24 50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

rs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LOTHANbaARS FOR SUnoAY Seog. 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No. 5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. _ No. 6, 30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

‘ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘“ an being a delightful young 
scapegrace, drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs.8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,”” $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $125. 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will ana 
John, $100. 
$ Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 

1 00. 


YouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The Popular Pictoria Magazine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it! 

BABYLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Aug. 25, 1877. 

All communications for the Woman's Journal, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











PROHIBITORY STATE CONVENTION. 

The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts are invited to 
send delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 

Washburn Hall, Worcester, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 12th, 1877. 

at eleven o'clock A. M., to nominate a candidate for 

Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of the Com- 

monwealth, Treasurer and Receiver General, Auditor 

and Attorney General, and to transact such other busi- 

neas a8 may properly come before the Convention. 

Each town, or ward of a city, is entitled to one del- 
egate for each hundred legal voters, or fraction there- 
of. 

Each delegate must have a separate Credential, bear- 
ing only his name, as such credential will be the tick- 
et of admission to the floor of the hall. 

Women who are Prohibitionists, and are twenty-one 
years of age or upward, are invited to participate in 
the primary meetings for the election of delegates. 

The galleries before the nominations, and the whole 
house afterward, will be open to the public. 

Arrangements are being made to supply delegates 
who live on the line of the principal railroads with 
free return tickets. 

WILLIAM H. COLCORD, Chairman. 


CHARLES A. HOVEY, Secretary. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
POLITICS. 


At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
State Central Committee held in Boston, 
August 15, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a Delegate Convention of 
the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts be 
called to meetin Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 
9, to consider their political duties in the 
coming campaign, and, if expedient, to 
make nominations for State officers. 





oe 
ATTEND THE PRIMARY MEETINGS. 


Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, has address- 
ed the following timely appeal to the Busi- 
ness and Temperance men of Massachusetts: 

The cause of Temperance will never be 
fairly represented in legislative halls, unless 
its friends, advocates and well-wishers de- 
mand and urge their claims in the Primary 
Meetings. 

Friends of Prohibition, do not find fault 
with liquor-interest candidates on election 
day, if you are not present at the caucus to 
a ny their nomination. 

et every father, although he may be 
bound by chains of intemperance, vote 
against dram shops, in order to save his 
children from a father’s temptation and 
vices. 

It is the duty of every voter who desires 
honesty iu State and Governmental affairs, 
to attend the caucuses, and endeavor by his 
voice and vote to send only those men to 
conventions who are able and zealous advo- 
cates of temperance nanenen, 

Tenry H. Faxon. 

Quincy, Aug. 18, 1877 

We heartily second Mr. Faxon’s appeal, 
and commend his advice to all men and wo- 
men; especially to all Woman Suffragists. 
The most important political right and duty 
of an American citizen, is exercised not at 
the polls, but at the Primary Meetings. One 
man or woman in the caucus can exert more 
political power than ten can do on election- 
day. 

Therefore let no friend of Woman Suf- 
frage, whether Republican, Democrat, or 
Prohibitionist, fail to attend the next cau- 
cus, and there secure the election of dele- 
gates to the State Convention who will nom- 
inate a Woman Suffrage candidate for Gov- 
ernor and above all, who will vote to adopt 
the resolution inviting women to partici- 
pate in the Primary Meetings. 

After all the other Conventions have met, 
the Suffragists of Massachusetts will con- 
vene in Boston on the ninth day of October, 
to decide upon their political duty, and, if 
necessary,to make independent nominations. 

Meanwhile let the women of Massachu- 
setts who believe in Prohibition remember 
that they are expressly invited to take part 
in the Prohibitory caucuses, and that, in 
these, they are entitled to full political equal- 
ity. Itis their duty to attend them. For 
whatever may be thought of the abstract 
question of Prohibition, the fact remains 
that the Prohibitory party of Massachusetts, 
by its admission of women to the caucus, 
is the only political party in the country 
which is composed equally of men and wo- 
men. It is, therefore, the only party that 
can be relied upon for political justice to 

Woman. Let the women show that they 


appreciate the fact. H. B. B. 
—_—————- oo —_____—_- 
SHALL GIRLS GO TO THE BOSTON LATIN 
SCHOOL? 


This will soon become a practical ques- 
tion. The Boston correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, in referring to this 
subject says: ‘‘There is nothing in the con- 
stitution of the school or of the State which 
forbids, and one girl has actually been 


through the school, taking all the studies 
that the boys were taught.” Buta change 
tike this, which runs into the teeth of deep- 
seated prejudices, will not be made without 
strong opposition and the subject in all its 
bearings will be discussed. At the onset, 
we hope that the opponents of this change 
will face the real issue and not dodge the 
main question by raising technical objec- 
tions as they did when women were first 
chosen as members of the Schoo] Committee. 

Why, we ask, should not our girls who 
are preparing for Boston University, have 
the same advantages as the boys who are 
fitting for Harvard? Is it just that a man 
who has a daughter preparing for college, 
should have to pay for his neighbors boy, 
and in addition, the expense of fitting his 
own daughter at a private school? It is al- 
ready an established fact that many girls 
are preparing for college. There are such 
institutions where they are admitted. If, 
then, the Latin Schvol closes its doors on 
these girls it does them a manifest injustice. 
Why should students for Harvard College 
have the benefit of the Latin School and 
those going to Boston University be exclud- 
ed? What makes the case still worse, is 
that the candidate for the latter, if he isa 
boy, has the advantages. It is only when 
the girl desires to prepare for college that 
the unjust discrimination is made. 

If we come to the real pith of the ques- 
tion, the objection to girls going to the Latin 
School is based on opposition to the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. Now how stands this 
objection in the light of experience? As a 
fact, have any of the evils which were 
prophesied as sure to follow the comming- 
ling of the sexes shown themselves at Ann 
Arbor, Cornell, Antioch or Boston Univer- 
sity? If one wishes to argue on facts, we 
believe experience will prove that there is 
much more danger in the system of isola- 
tion, especially in shutting up girls in board- 
ing schools. A nunnery is not the place to 
make strong characters. And the girl gradu- 
ate of the fashionable boarding school as she 
passes from the cloister into the world, in 
the girlhood period and with the training 
which comes from isolation, is far more like- 
ly to make a foolish marriage or to be misled 
by a designing man. The fact is it was in- 
tended by Providence that boys and girls, 
men and women, should grow up together; 
each has a good influence on the other. 
This is true alike of the home and the school. 
Any other system is monkish and rests on 
those prejudices which Charles Kingsley 
so well speaks of in a letter to John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘which have been engrained into the 
public mind by the traditions of the monas- 
tic or canon law about women.” 

8. W. B. 





7*o>e 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


There was one feature in the recent cele- 
bration at Bennington, Vermont, which is 
worthy of notice as an indication of the 
changes which are going on in society. 
There were two female poets, and it is univer- 
sally conceded that they did their part wor- 
thily andwell. A correspondent in writing 
to the Boston Transcript of Mrs. Julia C. R. 
Dorr’s poem, says, it ‘‘merits a high rank 
among centennials. It is not a composition 
of mererhythmand rhyme. It hasaframe- 
work of propositions, burdened with 
thought. Metaphor and simile are held subor- 
dinate and serve merely to intensify and or- 
nament.” It is, however, the fact to which 
we would call attention, as one of the indi- 
cations which show that Woman’s place in 
literature is beginning to be recognized. 
When ‘‘Eliza Wharton” was published, it 
rushed through several editions and the in- 
terest in the novel was very much increased 
because the author wasa woman. So when 
Hannah Adams published her history, she 
was regarded as a prodigy. 

Now it is a common thing for a woman to 
be a novelist and historian. There is a 
great stride of intellectual power from the 
“Coquette” to ‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘Middle- 
march” or ‘‘Daniel Deronda.”’ 

Hannah Adams, as a writer, pales before 
the more vigorous pen of Harrict Martineau; 
and the difference between them is an indi- 
cation of the real progress which has been 
made. But we are only in the beginning of 
that great drift by which women are to be 
carried forward in the pursuit of literature. 
In the future history of letters, the names 
of such women as Mary Somerville, Harriet 
Martineau and Mrs, Stowe will not bealone. 
Other stars of even greater magnitude will 
rise. Woman has only begun her career in 
literature. In the present century she fills 
a larger space than ever before. Not only 
does the girl at school prove herself the 
peer of the boy in classics and mathematics, 
but in the wider domain of intellectual ac- 
tivity, she is making her name and place. 
She will leave herimpress. No longer does 
even the genius of Shakespeare atone for or 
excuse his coarseness. Woman will give a 
loftier tone and purer sentiment to the drama, 
and her appearance as an author isthe har- 
binger ofa finer and nobler literature. But 
even if this be questioned, the fact is cer- 
tain, that to women, as never before, there 
is now opened an intellectual career, and 
the success which has been attained under 
so many disadvantages, is only the promise 
of better days still to come. Before anoth- 





er century has passed, we shall not only have 


women writing centennial poems, but also 
giving centennial orations. 8. W. B. 
0} 0-—e= 


HOW SHALL WOMEN BE SUPPORTED? 


Just as soon as men attempt to reach the 
hights of perfect equality between men and 
women, a fog seems to encompass them, and 
the field of justice becomes as obscure to 
their mental vision, asa landscape would to 
their natural eye, viewed from an alpine 
hight, shut off by gathering clouds below 
them. 

Herbert Spencer in the Sept. number of 
Popular Science Monthly, page 521, says: ‘‘In 
respect of domestic power, that the relative 
position of women will doubtless rise; but 
it seems improbable that absolute equality 
with men, will be reached.” That is mak- 
ing a fair acknowledgement that there is no 
hope of civilization, ever reaching to the 
plane of perfect justice, and because men 
have tyrannized over women,all through the 
dark ages, even into the broad daylight of 
the Nineteen Century, that they always 
must, and will. Herbert Spencer continues 
his logic, in these words: ‘‘Legal decisions 
from time to time of marital differences, 
involving the question which shall yield, are 
not likely to reverse all past decisions.” 
That is to say, because men have made laws 
to suit their own version of right and wrong, 
and women have had no voice in directing 
the power that controlled them, so will it 
always be, that women must yield their le- 
gal right, tomen’s might. Again he says, 
‘Evenly though law may balance claims, it 
will as the least evil, continue to give, in 
case of need, supremacy to the husband as 
being the more judicially minded ” If Mr. 
Spencer could do so supremely just a thing, 
as to put himself in the position of a wo- 
man, and then in that character step into 
these evenly balanced scales, and try the 
tilt they take, law versus Woman, in his 
own country, and in all civilized countries, 
we should then see what he would think 
about the evenly balanced claims of law for 
women. 

When his logic comes to a climax, and we 
are told that Woman must submit to all in- 
justice heaped upon her, because of her 
more judicially minded husband, we feel 
very much like the farmer whose load of 
potatoes rolled from the back end of his 
wagon down hill, when he was going up, 
and looking back upon the situation, he 
said swearing would not do thesubject jus- 
tice, and so he bore it in silence. 

The every-day instances of judicially 
minded men that we see about us, make us 
pray with the fervor of a Paul, that men’s 
minds may become less judicial and more 
just. Yet one more sentence from Mr. 
Spencer: ‘‘And similarly, in the moral re- 
lations of life, the preponderence of power, 
resulting from greater massiveness of nature, 
must, however unobtrusive it may become, 
continue with men.” 

Which is saying that man being the larger 
animal, having as a rule more pounds avoir- 
dupois than Woman, he shall be her master 
and demand unobtrusive obedience, that is 
without resort to violence when it may be, 
but any attempt at resistance on her part, 
must be put down, because of his more large- 
ly developed muscle. 

In politics it was to be hoped that Mr. 
Spencer had risen above the thrumming 
upon that one worn out string of military 
service, versus Woman Suffrage. 

There is no one who had actual experi- 
ence in the late American war, who can 
deny the fact, that the work done by wo- 
men in the sanitary department and at home, 
was equal in results to that done by the act- 
ual fighting men on the battle-field. Had 
this work not been done by women, our 
success in the cause of freedom could not 
have been what it was. The work of the 
physician, of the minister and of Woman, 
everyone with unbiased judgment must rec- 
ognize as effective as that of the rank and 
file. 

If there is something so sublimely eleva- 
ting about domestic occupations, something 
that would enrich women above the doing 
of all else, it is strange that with his clear, 
judicial insight, man does not usurp those 
rights which his massive nature would al- 
low him to do, and thrust poor, weak, de- 
pendent women into his places in univer- 
sities, colleges, in hospitals and in other 
weary places of position they are compelled 
to fill? 

There are nearly 60,000 more women in 
Massachusetts, than men. How, I should 
like to ask Mr. Spencer, are these women to 
drop into their legitimate sphere of action, 
into homes of their own and into domestic 
work? It may be safe to say that one-half 
of these superfluous women in Massachu- 
setts, have no male relatives capable or will- 
ing to support them. Furthermore, if the 
true state of things were known, it would 
very likely be found that the remaining 30,- 
000 were in some way helping to support 
male relatives who are either mentally or 
physically incapacitated to earn their own 
livelihood. We have to add to the list of 
unsupported women, a large number who 
have plighted their troth to men who have 
deserted them, and broken in spirit and in 
health, they are left helpless with little ones 
to support. Again, there are women who 
have trusted wisely and well in men, of 





whom death hascruelly robbedthem. With 





the cessation of business, there was no long- 
er an income, there were no friends upon 
whom the dependent wife could rely for 
support, and she is cast upon the world. 
There is the drunken husband, who not only 
squanders his own substance, but the pit- 
tance earned by his wife. 

All of these cases are not exceptional 
ones, they are met with everywhere and 
every day, and yet judicially minded men 
tell us, itis neither wise nor safe to have 
women educated to business or professions. 
If women are shut out by men from any 
legitimate avenues by which they may hope 
to gain alivelihood, but one thing justly re- 
mains to be done; namely: that a tax be 
levied upon men, for the support of all 
helpless, dependent women, who have no 
men in the legitimate line of relationship to 
feed upon, or who having such, still go 
hungry. M. J. 8-B. 
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RECONSTRUCTED REBELS. 


Wade Hampton talks well. He evidently 
has opened his eyes to the real wants of the 
South, and the true methods of reconstruc- 
tion. It is a curious fact that the men who 
fought the hardest are most ready to accept 
the new order of things. Longstreet, John- 
ston, Forest, and Wade Hampton, gave 
strong blows for the Southern Confederacy. 
They are now among the first to rally 
under the old flag. Thus the new Governor 
of South Carolina, in a’ recent speech at 
Greenbrier, White Sulpher Springs, to a vol- 
unteer company, composed of men who 
wore the blue and the gray, said he was glad 
to see them standing shoulder to shoulder 
in organization for the defense of a common 
country, and accepted it as an omen of the 
successful issue of the spirit of conciliation 
now pervading the entire land. There was 
a time when he did not like to meet the 
blue, but his old comrades could testify 
that he always gave them a warm welcome. 
He still gave them a cordial welcome, but 
in a different spirit from former times. 
The people of the South had surrendered 
in good faith, and intended honestly to car- 
ry out their pledges. His own State had 
been crushed, but he thanked God the spirit 
of ’76 lived in the breasts of the people, and 
when as a Carolinian he appealed to them 
to rescue their State from her degradation 
the old fires were kindled and black and 
white responded to his appeal. Through 
their united efforts she stood to-day as erect 
and proud as in the days of former prosper- 
ity. He was willing to pledge the people 
of the North that if the same equality in the 
enforcement of the laws was preserved by 
the General Government in the North and 
South, the people of South Carolina would 
prove as brave, honest, and loyal in defense 
of the Government and Constitution of the 
United States as any people of this republic. 
When he said Constitution he meant all of 
the amendments and all they implied. He 
said we do not need a large standing army, 
but each State must rely upon its volunteer 
soldiery for defense. They were the cus- 
todians of our peace. 

We have no reason to doubt but that 
these words were sincere and uttered in 
good faith. The soldier can be trusted in 
what he says more than the politician. The 
vices of the latter are deception and hypoc- 
risy, but the former scorns to lie. His 
faults are of another kind. 

We look then, upon such utterances as 
the above, as a token that the reconciliation 
between the North and South is going for- 
ward. There will still be a battle of ideas. 
A generation trained in convictions and sen- 
timents which have been the growth of cen- 
turies and the fruit of a false system of la- 
bor will not at once forget its past. But the 
leaven of new ideas is working, and the re- 
sult at last will be a new South. 





Ss. W. B. 
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THE TEMPERANCE WOMEN, 


Mrs. Livermore, as President of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, sends 
forth a solemn and earnest appeal. It is a 
ringing cry forthe reform of this great evil. 
This organization is beginning to show 
what women can do when stirred by a deep, 
moral purpose. During the past year, this 
society has spent twenty thousand dollars in 
efforts to rescue the perishing and to edu- 
cate public sentiment in favor of total ab- 
stinence. 

They now propose to advance all along 
the line on the dram-shops, and as far as 
possible, close these schools of crime und 
woe. We urge upon all to read this appeal, 
which will be found in another column. 
The men and women of Massachusetts, will 
learn from it, that they drink annually $25,- 
000,000 in intoxicating liquors. ‘‘Only God 
can furnish the statistics of sorrow, poverty, 
disease, vice and crime begotten of this fear- 
ful consumption of strong drink.” This 
appeal is made by women to men, because the 
former, deprived of the ballot, are power- 
lessas law-makers. We would suggest to our 
Temperance women that if they would aid 
in getting the ballot for themselves and their 
sisters, they would then secure a constituen- 
cy, who, as they estimate, outnumber the 
men by more than 60,000. If they will 
do this, then their appeal will be heeded 
by those who make our laws, but we fear not 
till then. s. W. B. 





ME. GARRISON IN EUROPE. 


“After General Grant, comes a greater,” 
This was the way in which ap English cor. 
respondent to one of our papers announced 
the arrival of the apostle of liberty, in Eng- 
land. Every where our friend has been 
greeted with the warmest cordiality, not 
only by old friends to whom he is endeared 
by personal esteem, but also by a new gen. 
eration, who hold his name in reverence for 
the signal services he has performed. Mr. 
Garrison will soon return home and warm 
hearts are ready to greet him when he 
arrives. The London Evening Telegraph, in 
its column headed ‘‘What Dundee People 
are Saying,” gives us the following:— 

That it would have gratified thousands if 
they had been able to hear Mr. W. Lloyd 
Garrison, the great Abolitionist, on Monday 
evening. ¥ 

That his appearance is remarkably vener-. 
able and free from all traces of the great 
agitation he conducted for many years. 

That his manner of speaking is singular. 
ly cool, deliberate, and impressive, every 
word and tone making it evident that what 
he says comes from the conscience and the 
heart. 

That few men have done and suffered so 
much in the cause of human freedom and 
human brotherhood. 

That the energy and perseverance with 
which, in spite of threatening, persecution, 
and even danger to life, he continued speak- 
ing and writing in favor of negro emanci- 
pation at a time when the idea was scouted, 
its advocates few, and numbers, wealth and 
power, were all ranged on the other side, 
entitle him to rank amongst the moral he. 
roes of our race. 8. W.B. 
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THE PERILS OF EXCLUSIVE EDUCATION. 


Our exchanges this week bring with them 
two sad stories which illustrate the dangers 
to which young girls are exposed who are 
educated in seclusion, either at home or in 
the girls’boarding schools. We believe as we 
have argued in another article, that this 
system has far greater perils than that of 
co-education. But here we prefer to state 
facts, instead of giving opinions. 

Jennie June, in one of her New York 
letters to the Baltimore Repudlican, tells of a 
young girl, the apple of her parents’ eyes— 
an only daughter, extremely attractive, who 
had been educated at home exclusively, and 
seen little of the world except one year spent 
abroad. This trip was projected in order to 
get rid of an attachment which, tp her par- 
ents’ horror, she had formed for a man 
nearly sixty years old, who was in the habit 
of visiting her father occasionally, but who 
took advantage of the privileges accorded to 
his age, and of a still somewhat fine and 
even distinguished personal appearance, to 
make passionate love to the daughter. He 
is a very poor man, so poor that his board 
and washing bills are always in arrears, and 
he is overwhelmned with debts for personal 
indulgences for which he never thinks of 
paying. All this had no effect upon the 
girl. She insisted upon hurrying home; 
and the parents, really knowing but little of 
him, after a hard contest, finally gave acon- 
ditional consent, their daughter to first ac- 
company her mother abroad for a year, and 
if she, on her return, desired to marry her 
elderly lover, they would no more oppose it, 
but pay his debts and give him a home at 
their house, for they have abundant means, 
and the daughter has every advantage that 
wealth could bestow. A few months ago 
the mother and daughter returned from Eu- 
rope, the daughter still determined on an 
alliance so repulsive to her family that the 
thought had made her mother’s hair turn 
gray. But, in the meantime, her father had 
made himself acquainted with some previous 
passages in the man’s career, and as soon as 
possible after her arrival placed them strong- 
ly before her. The man was proved to bea 
thorougly unprincipled old scamp, and the 
father of an illegitimate child, whose moth- 
er he had refused to marry — the boy, now 
fifteen years of age, supported and kept at 
school by his mother’s daily labor. He had 
even been compelled to leave one place 
where he lived, to escape lynching, and left 
everywhere in debt. The father with tears 
told his daughter he could not let her marry 
such a man, and that her death would be 
almost preferable. He pictured her ten or 
fifteen years from this time, in the flower of 
her womanhood (she is not yet nineteen), 
with a husband decrepit and helpless, whom 
she could not even respect. But it was all 
of no avail. She insisted that he had been 
abused, wronged, and said it was the one 
desire of her life to be able to comfort his 
remaining years, and smooth his pathway to 
the grave. 

The morbid state of this girl was doubt- 
less increased by the exclusiveness of her 
education. Had she, in early life, been ac 
customed to mingle freely with those of her 
own age, and of both sexes, joined in their 
plays, gone to school with them, and thus 
grown into a hearty womanhood, she, to say 
the very least, would have been less liable 
to have formed this sad attachment. 

The second case is that mentioned in 4 
Chicago paper, of Nellie Johnson, an only 
daughter, who, after three years spent at 
girl’s school, returned to her parents. She 
became acquainted with a plausible and at- 
tractive young man. Her parents, upon in- 
quiry, learned that he was not of good char- 
acter, and did all they could to break off the 
intimacy. They saw thata marriage would 
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end in woe and misery to their daughter. 
But she persisted. Nothing would persuade 
her that he wasunfit. So one Sunday morn- 
ing she left the house and went into the gar- 
den to water the plants, as she had been in the 
habit of doing. In the course of an hour 
orso she was wanted, and called for, but 
could not be found. Inquiry being made 
among the help, no one had seen her; but 
on its being suggested that she might have 
left the grounds attached to the house, and 
gone outside to pick ferns, nothing more 
was thought of her absence for some consid- 
erable time, when a neighbor volunteered 
the information that, at about ten o'clock, 
he had seen her get into a buggy with Mr. 
Reynolds. Her parents were then aroused, 
and on searching her room, found that, al- 
though she had worn but an everyday dress 
and cloak, while attending to the plants, all 
her jewelry was missing, and had most like- 
ly been packed and stowed away in her 
pockets. There was no note, no letter; not 
even the conventional few lines attached to 
a pin-cushion, which generally accompany 
the every-day elopement, but Nellie was 
gone. 

Here then were two girls, trained up with- 
out a knowledge of real life. They were 
kept from intercourse with boys and girls. 
As a consequence, in the most important 
crisis of their lives, they were exposed, and 
their ignorance was such that they had not 
the judgment necessary in such an impor- 
tant emergency. They were carried away 
by the impulses of the moment. Such cases 
are of frequent occurrence, and we believe 
they will not be less frequent until we abol- 
ish the home and schoo] convent, and estab- 
lish a judicious system of co education. 

8. W. B. 


—— --- e@me -—-- 
THE WORK IN COLORADO, 


A correspondent of the Portland, Oregon, 
New North West thus writes from Denver, 
Colorado :— 

Very soon we hope to have more stirring 
news of our work here to write; at present 
the papers are quiet on the subject, and Mrs. 
Campbell's canvassing is the only active 
movement that is now in progress. She 
writes of a very good meeting at Alma: 
‘“‘We have heard by a man who came over 
the range to Granite, that we created great 
excitement at Alma, and he said we should 
come near carrying it there, but not quite 
do it, for he should work with all his might 
against it, notwithstanding his wife and 
mother are both in favor! He said if we 
could convince him that every woman would 
vote the Republican ticket he would go for 
it with all his might.” 

Mrs. Campbell says: ‘‘At Malta there was 
no place large enough for a meeting, and I 
spoke from the steps of the hotel, Mr. 
Campbell having secured the use of lumber 
enough to make seats in front for the men, 
and the women filling the small dining-room 
of the house. At Granite the house was 
too large forthe people. They say it was 
never filled except at a dance, which they 
came forty miles to attend.” 

Mrs. M. V. Longley is soliciting funds 
for us in Cincinnati. She writes: ‘*This is 
hard, and to me, very disagreeable work, 
but remembering a remark James Murdoch 
once made to me, that if women did not 
care enough for the ballot to make great sac- 
rifices to obtain it, they deserve to go with- 
out it, Ll started out. The first day 1 col 
lected fifty cents. It cost me sixteen to go 
into the city and back, beside street-car fare 
while there. The next, day received eleven 
dollars, street-car fare, sixty cents. I con- 
tinued most of the week going in each morn- 
ing and remaining until completely tired 
out, late in the afternoon. I collected thir- 
ty-three dollars, which isin the bank. I 
have some places to call at yet, but I do not 
believe you need depend on more than fifty.” 

While these women, in the hot month of 
July, are riding through the country, speak- 
ing from hotel steps to rough, ignorant peo- 
ple—neople who fill a hall only when there 
is a dance—people who help make the laws 
which govern the cultured lady who begs 
them to let her help, too, and walking 
through the dusty streets of Cincinnati, 
soliciting money for the same cause; while 
these women are working thus, their lords, 
lounging in their cool and shady stores or 
offices with an unusual amount of time to 
gossip, because business is so dull this hot 
weather, are saying, ‘‘O, women don’t real- 
ly want the ballot. These lecturing women 
like the excitement and notoriety, and the 
rest are just restless and dissatisfied women 
that have to be stirring up something or 
other ‘cause they haven't got anything else 
todo.” Ah, well! It is with the world as 
With individuals. We are born blind, men- 
tally; and as, one after another, the great 
truths of lifé are revealed to us, so to the 
world, one by one the great truths of jus- 
tice are made manifest. The eyes are opened, 
and things before passed heedlessly by, as 
empty and meaningless, become filled with 
a new and deep significance. It is with 
great regret that we report Mrs. Livermore’s 
inability to be with us this fall, as we had 
hoped. 





toe 
TRIBUTE TO MRS, SCHLIEMANN. 

At a grand banquet given to Dr. and Mrs, 
Schliemann by the Greek colony in London, 
Mr. Gennadius, the charge d'affaires for 
Greece, terminated his speech as follows: 

“‘What better solution can be found of 
the obstinate, long-continued controversy 
regarding the real degree of progress made 
in Greece, than the evidences of the condi- 
tion of women there, as shown by Mrs. 
Schliemann? Look at our ladies, all of 
them educated with equal care, in that won- 
derful kingdom of the Muses, the Arsakian, 
which, organized by the sagacity of our fa- 
thers, endowed by the patriotism of the 
ereat-souled Arsaki, and encouraged by the 





maternal patronage of our Queen. Here 
the daughters of Greece, from the humble 
seamstress to the wealthiest damsels, are 
gathered together to receive the benefits of 
instruction. 

“This proof, gentlemen, is convincing and 
final; and I am sure that many of the wise 
and learned Englishmen, before whom our 
Greek lady lectured, must have repeated to 
themselves the golden words uttered by the 
veteran warriors of Troy, when admiring 
the beauty of Argive Helen, as she walked 
along the battlements of their city; said one 
to another: 


‘None may be wroth that Trojans and timely-greaved 
Achaians 
For such a woman many a year choose bitter woe to 


suffer; 
Unto the deathleas goddessess her face hath awful 
likeness.’" 3. B. A. 
5 ee td 


IN MEMORIAM-—A BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE. 





It has been the privilege of the writer to 
know several very lovely women in their 
old age. They constitute a gallery of love- 
ly pictures for the mind to recall at pleas- 
ure. Among these, few are more attractive 
than that of Mary C. Adamson, of Schuyl. 
kill, Chester, Co., Pennsylvania, whose fu- 
neral, attended by a large concourse of 
friends and neighbors, occurred on the 13th 
inst. 

Of Huguenot ancestry, and descended 
from one of the early settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia, she possessed a certain originality of 
mind and vivacity of temperament, which 
were not subdued by nearly half a century 
of invalidism, nor by the increasing infirm- 
ities of age, until within a few years of her 
death. 

Her mother, from whom she probably in- 
herited a frail constitution, died early, leav- 
ing Mary with the sisterly care of several 
younger children. These loved and revered 
her almost as a mother, while gratitude for 
her unfailing kindness, never left their 
hearts and constituted a bond of the most 
tender nature between herself and her broth- 
ers and sisters. 

In her own immediate family, as a wife, 
mother, friend and neighbor, the kindness 
which had characterized her early life, be- 
came even more conspicuous, and increased 
with her advancing years. AsI recall her, 
I see the shapely head, the broad, high fore- 
head, the deep, dark cyes, and the benefi- 
cent countenance so pleasant to look upon, 
framed by the border of her plain Quaker 
cap, while over her bosom lay the folds of 
transparent muslin, which in its purity typi- 
fied the soul within. The dress of the Qua- 
ker women! I have known so many beauti- 
ful lives under it, that itis almost sanctified 
to my rememberance as the garments of 
praise. To our dear, aged friend, Mary 
Adamson, it only lent an added personal 
charm. 

Had she been called to public life, it is 
quite possible that her strongly individual- 
ized nature might have chafed under the 
bonds of any sect whatever, but she was 
not, and in the genial atmosphere of family 
life, she pursued her own tastes without hin- 
derance. She educated her children in 
principles of probity and honor, and sent 
them out into the world to perform those 
duties for which their home training had 
prepared them. One of her sons has most 
worthily occupied the position of United 
States Consul in Parnambuco, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in Melbourne, Australia. 
One daughter, now Mrs. Sarah R. A. Dolley, 
of Rochester, N. Y., studied medicine, be- 
fore any medical colleges for women were 
in existence, and has ever since been a most 
successful practitioner and a brilliant orna- 
ment of her profession. In regretting the 
loss of this daughter from her home circle, 
the mother once said to me, ‘‘I know I have 
no one to blame but myself, for by my con- 
versation I have instilled into her mind the 
desire to study. I always thought women 
ought to study and become physicians.” An- 
other daughter is the wife of our estimable 
friend, the well-known reformer, Elijah F. 
Pennypacker. She is for him, a fitting 
mate, and together they devote themselves 
to the education of their children. 

The strong points in our dear friend’s char- 
acter, were her kindness and moral upright- 
ness, an intellectual activity which made of 
her a thinking woman and kept her alive to 
the progress of the day, and an intense love 
of beauty which manifested itself chiefly 
through her delight in rearing blooming 
plants. As she did nothing for show, her 
little garden, though filled with the choicest 
treasures, might not have called forth the 
admiration of any except those, who, like 
herself, knew how to prize each separate 
flower. They were planted where they 
would thrive best, without much regard to 
picturesqueness of situation. People won- 
dered at her success. If she but touched 
a plant it would grow. The secret, as in 
all such cases, was that she touched them 
with skill. She knew the needs of plant- 
life. She spread out their roots with a view 
to nourishment, covered them with careful- 
ly prepared soil, and gave them the sun- 
shine or shade, the dryness or moisture, and 
the tillage which they required. She did 
the same thing in her social life. She treat- 
ed her family and her friends as she did her 
plants, and it is no wonder they took deep 
root and produced the rarest flowers of af- 
fection. For between eighty and ninety 
years, she was a center of love and admira- 





tion. There can be little doubt that her 
disease, a slow pulmonary consumption, 
was bafiled for many, many years by her 
love of floriculture. Every day, when it 
was possible for her todo so, she walked 
out into her garden, just to see whether a 
new leaf had arisen, a new bud had been 
formed, or a flower had opened its petals. 
Passing thus from plant to plant, she was 
kept in the open air and sunshine longer 
than would have been possible to her en- 
feebled frame, without the stimulus of an 
undying interest, a pure, deep love of her 
nurslings for their own sakes. Each sunny 
window in her home was filled with a mass 
of bright color, which preserved her own 
cheerfulness and inspired it in every one who 
visited her. Friends delighted in sending 
her the loveliest of blooming plants as much 
as she did in caring for their gifts. Con- 
trary to a very common belief, she thought 
that plants in a sleeping apartment were 
healthful. She did not banish them from 
her own, but placed them in abundance in 
every position accessible tolight. She lived 
for twenty or thirty years longer than her 
friends had reason to hope she could, 
whether on this account or not, none can 
tell. Tosay the least, the plants did not 
harm her. 

Unlike her relative, John Evans, whose 
garden was so well known to scientific stu- 
dents, she never turned her attention to Bot- 
any asascience. Her love of plants arose 
from a purely poetic feeling—from a nature 
formed to appreciate all loveliness, whether 


‘belonging to the external world or to the 


world of mind. A grand-daughter who in- 
herits many of her qualities, once said in 
answer to my inquiries concerning her, and 
as to whether she still enjoyed reading, 
“Oh, yes; as longas there is a rag of grand- 
mother left, she will love her flowers and be 
interested in Woman’s Rights.” 

She was assisted by one who had grown 
old in her service, and who had long since 
become her friend. The relation which ex- 
isted between these two women, was an 
honor to both, and it is probable that no 
truer mourner exists than she whose daily 
care has been taken from her by death. 

The same qualities which, in Mary Ad- 
amson, made life a psalm, in her brother, 
Dr. Hiram Corson, made of it one long, ag- 
gressive warfare on wrong, wherever found 
in the practice of his profession. It is he 
who in his own circle, is the helper of the 
poor and needy, the defender of the op- 
pressed and the saviour of those who are 
ready to perish. With an ardor which will 
not suffer defeat, he throws himself into the 
cause of suffering humanity, having become 
especially well-known through his labors 
for the insane poor of Pennsylvania. 
Through his indefatigable exertions, many 
fearful abuses have been corrected, and oth- 
ers are now in the process of amelioration. 
He has dragged from hidden cells, the vic- 
tims of the most atrocious barbarities, and 
these he has placed under conditions favor- 
able to their immediate restoration to health 
and with health to the light of reason. As 
chairman of the committee, having in charge 
the providing of a new Insane Asylum for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, he 
will be able to introduce plans which may 
extend their benefits to many generations. 
He is earnestly in favor of a female physi- 
cian and superintendent for the women’s 
department of this new institution, and there 
is every reason to believe he will succeed in 
a purpose so wise and deneficent. 

Between this brother and sister there was 
always a peculiarly tender tie of affection, 
and the most delicate and perfect sympathy 
with one another. It was Dr. Hiram Cor- 
son, who, after setting forth clearly and 
ably all the difficulties she would have to 
encounter, and finding in her the steady 
heroism required, encouraged his niece, 
afterwards Mrs. Dolley, to study medicine, 
giving her such assistance as she required. 
It was he, who in after life, gave her his 
hearty appreciation as one of the most gift- 
ed women in the medical profession, and 
who takes unbounded delight in her success 
both in a pecuniary and professional point 
of view. Blessed are the women who are 
thus sustained. 

To Mary Adamson,so long an invalid, 
may be largely ascribed the guiding ten- 
dencies which directed her brother, Dr. 
Corson, in his unselfish devotion to the 
claims of mercy, and also those which have 
made of her children such useful men and 
women. Having passed onward to her re- 
ward, she still lives on earth in those who 
possess her spirit and who will profit by her 
example. 

“Better a death when work is done, than earth's 
most favored birth; 
Better a child in God’s great home, than the queen of 
all the earth." 
GRACEANNA LEWIS, 


Kemberton, Pa. 
—————— oe 


THE WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE APPEAL, 


To the Voters of the State of Massachusetts: 


The Women’s Christian ‘l'emperance 
Union comes to you with a solemn and ear- 
nest appeal. 

Our mission is the redemption of the 
Commonwealth from the curse of intemper- 
ance. During the past year we have labor- 
ed incessantly for this end, and have ex- 
pended nearly $20,000 in efforts to rescue 
the perishing, and to educate public senti- 
ment in favor of total abstinence. 





In this work we have met numerous ob- 
stacles—the apathy of the people, the in- 
herited and depraved appetites of drunk- 
ards, and the perilous social customs of the 
day, which are indorsed by the practice of 
many otherwise excellent people. Worse 
than all these combined, is the influence of 
the licensed dram-shop. We can arouse the 
indifferent to action; we can enkindle in the 
drunkard aspirations for a better life than 
that of debauchery; we hope, in time, by 
constant agitation, to change the social cus- 
toms of the day. But, against the influence 
of the licensed dram-shop, we are powerless. 
We have no ability to cope with this most 
formidable enemy of virtue, prosperity and 
good order. 

A long and bitter experience compels us 
to say that the most untiring efforts to re- 
claim the drunkard have, in many instances, 
proved unavailing, because his demoralized 
will has been powerless to resist the temp- 
tations placed in his path by the sanction 
of the state. 

Worse, if possible, even than this—the li- 
censed dram-shop is instrumental in creat- 
ing a new generation of drunkards. For 
thither resort our young men, the future 
hope of the country, who speedily fall be- 
fore the seductions of the place, their habits 
of sobriety are subverted, their moral sense 
blunted, their will palsied, and they drift 
rapidly into the appalling condition of 
habitual drunkenness. The licensed dram- 
shops are recruiting offices, where another 
army of drunkards is enlisted, to fill the 
ranks depleted by dishonored deaths — and 
the great commonwealth extends over them 
the egis of its protection, indorsing them 
by the sanction of law. The people of Mas- 
sachusetts drink annually $25,000,000 worth 
of intoxicating liquors. Only God can fur- 
nish the statistics of sorrow, poverty, dis- 
ease, vice and crime begotten by this fear- 
ful consumption of strong drink. 

Under these discouraging circumstances, 
men of Massachusetts, we appeal to you! 
The licensed dram-shop is the creature of 
political action. We are wholly destitute 
of political power, by which it must be 
overthrown. Anguished by the peril of fa- 
thers and brothers, husbands and sons, we 
appeal to you to make good the oft-repeated 
assertion that the men of the State repre- 
sent and protect the women of the State at 
the ballot-box. We beseech you to make 
earnest efforts to secure the repeal of the 
license law at the next election, and the en- 
actment of a law prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage. 

We are sure we speak the sentiment of 
the Christian people of this state, and for 
all who med for morality, thrift, virtue 
and good order, when we say that the great 
state of Massachusetts should not take sides 
with the drunkard-maker against his victim. 
If either is to be protected by law, it should 
be the drunkard, since he is the weaker, 
rather than the rum-seller, who persistently 
blocks the pathway of reform. 

We know that we utter the voice of the 
majority of the women of the state, when we 
plead the cause of prohibition,—and as the 
women of Massachusetts outnumber its men 
by more than 60,000, it is women who are 
the greatest sufferers from the licensed 
dram-shops of the community, — and we 
pray you, therefore, voters of Massachusetts, 
to take such action that the law which pro- 
tects these drinking-shops may be blotted 
from the statute book at the next election. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President. 

Mrs. L, B. BARRETT, Secretary. 


————e eo —___—__ 
ANOTHER CATECHISM. 


Being as good logic (and no better) as 
that in the JourNAL of August 11. 


Who, according to the common belief, 
was the first to listen to the wiles of the 
Devil? 

A woman (Eve). 

Who were the bitterest enemies of the 
true faith? 

Women (Jezebel and Athaliah). 

Who inflicted the most cruel personal 
vengeance recorded in Persian history. 

A woman (Parysatis; see Plutarch). 

Who brought on the Peloponnesian war, 
and so caused the ruin of Athens? 

A woman (Aspasia). 

Who trained the worst tyrant of the Ro- 
~-_ Empire, and prepared his way by mur- 

er? 

A woman (Agrippina). 

Who committed the most atrocious series 
of crimes in barbarian history? 

A woman (Fredegond). 

Who in Papal ey 

A woman (Lucretia Borgia). 

Who established the Spanish Inquisition? 

A woman (Queen Isabella). 

Who caused the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew? 

A woman (Catharine de Medici). 

Who, against the counsei of all statesmen, 
forced on the seven years war? 

A woman (Maria Theresa). 

Who caused the partition of Poland? 

A woman (Catharine II.) 

Who forced upon France the wicked and 
disastrous war of 1870? 

A woman (Eugénie). 

Who were the most furious and desperate 
in the Paris commune? 

Women (the pétroleuses). 

Who made the most violent and impious 
element in the late riots? 

The women of Chicago. 


I wonder that ‘‘Shawanebeke” does not 
see, not only that such comparisons are 
“odious,” but that they bring only disrepute 
and injury to the cause they are invented 
tohelp. It is a good thing to claim justice; 
but a very bad thing to cultivate that sort of 
jealousy and recrimination. The weaker 
are those it will injure most. P.Q 

Nantucket. 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS PAPERS. 


We have, done up at this office, ready to 
mail, eight numbers of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL which contain the papers read at the 
last Woman’s Congress. We will mail them 
to any address for fifty cents. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s house at 
Mandarin, Fla., has been struck by lighting. 

Justice Maurice Marshall, of Jersey City, 
was sent to jail for thirty days for beating 
his wife. 

The dispensary opened in Chicago on the 
1st of March last, under the auspices of the 
Woman's Christian Association, is making 
an excellent record. 

At a meeting of the governor and council 
of New Hampshire last week Nathaniel 
White, of Concord was appointed Trustee 
of the Reform School. 

Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, a leading Woman 
Suffragist of Ohio, has made an appeal to 
the women of that State to meet the Ohio 
Prohibitionists in Convention. 

At the last meeting of the Wayne County 
Indiana Medical Association, Mary F. 
Thomas, M. D., was unanimously elected 
one of the Censors for the coming year. 

When the successor of President Hayes 
dines here, as we hope he will do, we pre- 
dict that the city of Boston will not pass 
him the bottle nor fill his glass.—Golden 
Rule. 

The Christian Union, in referring to the 
Harvard examination for women asks: ‘If 
women can passa Harvard examination, 
why should they not receive a Harvard ed- 
ucation?” 

Of John Brown’s children two, John and 
Owen, live at Put-in-Bay, O.; Jason, an en- 
gineer, at Akron, O.; Salmon, in Califor- 
nia; and Ruth, in Wisconsin. The three 
half-sisters live in California. 

The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago during the fourth week in Octo- 
ber. The representative temperance work- 
ers from all parts of the world are expected 
to be in attendance. 

Mrs. William Grey writes: ‘‘Women 
want a higher education, because the du- 
ties allotted to women by the Creator's or- 
der require the highest mental and moral 
discipline, and alow-minded mother injures 
society at its very root, inthe family.” 

Judge Van Brunt, of New York, has or- 
dered the Dominican nuns to give up an 
eleven year old daughter of Mr. Healey to 
her father,on Thursday, she having been 
placed in the nunnery by her mother unbe- 
known to her father. The child flew to her 
father’s arms in court and the nuns disap- 
peared. 

Is not tie world on the eve of destruc- 
tion? Charles Minnie, a colored boy, re- 
cently a waiter ina hotel at Newport, R. L, 
has by pluck and brains come out first 
among the candidates for the West Point 
Cadetship in a New York Congressional 
district. His percentage was 98. P. Ahen 
75 and M. McGraths 74. Surely the colored 
boy is coming to the front. 

The 17th Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Knightstown, Indiana, the 4th, and 5th 
of September. Any of the friends of the 
cause going that way at the time will be 
gladly welcomed by the Convention. Many 
of the Suffrage women of Indiana will be 
in attendance. (Good speakers are engaged, 
and it is hoped that the meeting will be of 
interest to all who attend. 

Senator Morton in his recent tour to Cali- 
fornia had a conference with the leading 
Chinese merchants of San Francisco, in 
which they said that in consequence of the 
strong feeling against Chinese immigration 
they wished him to introduce a bill at the 
next session of Congress providing for a 
modification or abrogation of the Burlin- 
game treaty, and then that certain laws be 
passed, which, in their effect, would check 
the coming of thecelestials. This would be 
a concession to the mean spirit of caste. 

Trenton, New Jersey, has found building 
and loan associations of great benefit to the 
city, and the Trenton Gazette reports that 
they have ‘‘done more towards building up 
Trenton than any other one cause.” Not- 
withstanding the hard times, which of course 
affect them, they hold mortgages to the 
amount of about half a million dollars, 
which simply means that they have lent 
that amount of money (less premiums) to 
their members, who ina few years will have 
paid the obligation in small monthly sav- 
ings, and will have accumulated that amount 
of capital for their individual benefit. 


Mrs. Margaret Lester, of Guttenberg, N. 
J., while sitting by her door on Sunday 
evening was accosted by a villainous-looking 
tramp, who asked for somemoney. She re 
fused to give him any, when he started off, 
only to return in a few moments with a 
club. Mrs. Lester became frightened and 
started to run, when the man struck her 
over the head, felling her to the ground. 
After a long chase, in which many citizens 
joined, Constable Donohue captured the 
ruffian near the Guttenberg ferry. The 
constable had some difficulty in keeping the 
infuriated citizens from mobbing his pris- 
oner. The prisoner was at once lodged in 
the County Jail. He refused to give his 
name or to speak to any one. Mrs. Lester’s 
injuries are not considered dangerous. This 
tramp is Mrs. Lester’s political superior. 
He isa voter, ‘because he can fight, you 
know.” 
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POETRY. 


MY DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


The sweetest gift of heaven to me, 
My pride and treasure, too, 
Is Helen, with her golden locks, 
And sunny eyes of blue. 
Her laugh is like the song of birds, 
In summer rippling free, 
Waking within my heart and soul 
The purest ecstacy! 
My God! what thrilling fears and hopes 
Perturb my anxious breast, 
Lest for this treasure of my heart 
I fail to do my best! 
For her I ask not wealth or fame, 
Those baubles of a day; 
But oh! for riches nobler far 
Than these I humbly pray: 
That she may prize her womanhood, 
Her jewel and her crown. 
Nor ever let its vestal flame 
In murky night go down; 
That richest dower of love be hers, 
With all its bliss and charm, 
It’s plighted faith, its wedded trust, 
It’s holy joy and calm; 
That she may know a mother’s love 
For children at her knee, 
And taste the sacred blessedness 
Of training them for Thee; 
That she may bravely bear the cross 
Appointed by Thy love, 
And prize the joy of serving Thee 
All other joys above; 
And then, at last, her labors done, 
And all her trials o’er, 
May angels bear her to her home 
On the eternal shore. 
—Christian Register. 
oe 


FAREWELL CLASS SONG. 


BY ESTELLE M. HATCH. 





Rose-leaves are dropping, soft and slow, 
Warning us we must part, 
Asin the summers of long ago, 
They've whispered to many a listening heart; 
But again, with the south wind's gentle breath, 
Roses will open their petals gay; 
Despite of their seeming death, 
*Tis we who are passing away. 
Violets bloomed for maids of yore,— 
Treasures the spring showered down 
At the feet of others,—and evermore 
The gentians empurple the meadows brown; 
Maples still scatter their mystical keys 
Yielding the secrets of fairy land, 
Unchanged and unchanging,—these 
We leave to the stranger's hand. 
Treasures more fragrant far are ours, 
Born of our school-time sweet; 
Out of the clouds of our parting, showers 
Of blessings may fall at our lingering feet. 
Gladness and sweetness of earlier years, 
All of our father’s rich bounty tell 
In a rainbow of smiles and tears, 
Scenes we have loved,—Farewell! 
—N. E. Journnl of Education. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


ANOTHER OLD WOMAN 
WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 


BY JULIA M., DUNN, 





“Catherine, Catherine!” 

Mr. Craven’s voice was tremulous with 
suppressed emotion, as he leaned from the 
window, and repeated the imperative sum- 
mons. A foam bubble daneing on the 
flashing wave, a thistle down careering in 
the breeze—it was no wonder Miss Kittie’s 
lovers used all these extravagant compari- 
sons to describe the airy lightness, the per- 
fect grace of her movement; and so thought 
her uncle, as he watched her dancing, float- 
ing up the broad piazza, till she stood before 
the open window. 

“Well uncle?” 

“Come in, Catherine, Mr. Bond is here, 
and I want to have a little serious conversa- 
tion with you.” 

Kittie looked mirthful, but rebellious. 

“Ts it about stocks, and shares, and mort- 
gages, uncle?” 

“Yes child.” 

“Then I must really be excused, dear 
uncle. You are, I know, the best and kind- 
est of guardians, and Mr. Bond,” glancing 
mischievously at that young gentleman, ‘‘is 
the cleverest and most strategic of legal ad- 
visers; then why annoy me, with statements 
I cannot comprehend, and torment me with 
long rows of tiresome figures, of which I 
do not know the meaning? I have no abso- 
lute control of a dollar; why then will you 
persist in calling it my property when you 
are virtually the owners of it yourselves?” 

Mr. Craven looked aghast. ‘You do not 
comprehend business Catherine; indeed I 
may as well tell you that there is no further 
necessity of trying. Your money was in- 
vested, all of it, in the Petroleum Exchange, 
and the company has this morning filed a 
petition in bankruptcy.” 

“Then there will be no more papers to 
sign, nor figures to add, nor tiresome expla- 
nations?” 

“No, Catherine,” answered Mr. Craven 
drearily. 

Kittie clapped her hands joyously. 

“Oh, I am so glad, uncle. Now when you 
come home of evenings, we can be so nice and 
cozy.” I declare I mean to celebrate the 
event by embroidering you a pair of slip- 
pers. You know how I hate fancy-work, 
80 you see how I can crucify my tastes in 
token of my gratitude.” 

Her uncle groaned aloud. ‘Catherine, 
do you know what this means? It means 
that I shall have no home to come to, for 
this house was yours, my poor child, and it 
has gone with the rest. It means, that in 
my old ageand your unprotected youth, we 

are homeless beggars. It means shabby 
clothes, and hard work for me, and per- 





haps actual want even, for both of us.” 

Kittie smiled doubtfully. ‘‘1 do not ques- 
tion your premises, uncle; but you see | 
have no faith in your conclusions. I can 
work, too. I can do, oh! quantities of 
things—you shall see—it will be like a fairy 
tale.” 

The old man sighed heavily. He seemed 
to have grown years older in the last few 
minutes. The future which he had tried 
to force upon his niece’s comprehension had 
suddenly revealed itself to him, dark, dreary 
and hopeless. He looked appealingly at 
Mr. Bond. ‘‘Talk to her,” he pleaded, in a 
broken voice, and see if you can help her to 
plan something for herself. She has been 
so tenderly reared; she is so young, too. It 
will be years before she will marry, and in 
the meantime, what can she do?” 

As he spoke of marriage, Mr. Craven was 
struck with a new idea. Why could she 
not marry Mr. Bond? He had already a 
lucrative practice, was spoken of as a rising 
young man, and would, no doubt, make her 
an excellent husband. Of course she was 
young—far too young; but then they could 
wait; and with Kittie’s future assured, half 
the torment of the present was dispelled. 

By one of those strange psychological in- 
fluences which we can no more explain than 
deny, his thought conveyed itself distinctly 
to the minds of the two persons before him. 

Mr. Bond spoke first, while Kittie sat 
dumb and scarlet with shame. ‘‘I feel my- 
self highly honored by your confidence,”’ he 
said, with a sort of deference in histone, for 
he could not realize all at once that the rich 
patron of yesterday was the impoverished 
speculator of to-day. I am flattered, in 
fact. ButI am so entirely unacquainted 
with Miss Craven’s capacity and aims, that 
I fear I can be of little use. If at any time 
I can serve you, I need not say how gladly 
I would do so. Good-morning.” 

“Stop!” cried Kittie, springing to her feet 
and confronting him with trembling lips, 
from which every vestige of color had fad- 
ed; *‘I cannot let you go until I have set 
myself right upon one point, at least. My 
uncle, in his helplessness and despair, has 
so far forgotten himself as to suggest a 
thought, the recollection of which will hu- 
miliate me for the rest of my life. I pass 
over the loss of my money. Iam only a 
girl, and, as you say, cannot be expected to 
understaad the details of business. As for 
my aims or capacity, I have been taught to 
suppose that the only desirable aim of arich 
young lady was to kill time; and her bright- 
est capacity, a sublime faith in the ability of 
other people to manage her affairs for her. 
I know nothing thoroughly, and can do 
nothing well; but 1 would work in a kitch- 
en before I would marry any man for the 
sake of being supported. I would not mar- 
ry from such motives for all the world con- 
tains.” 

And with the last words drowned in a 
passion of tears, she fled to her room. 

Kittie was no longer a child. The hard 
conditions of her new life, forced upon her 
acceptance, had suddenly developed within 
her the latent germs of a noble womanhood. 

There is a period in the life of every girl 
when she awakes to the consciousness of 
the divine possibilities of life, and feels 
within her soul the uprising of a nobler na- 
ture, a dim realization of something higher 
and better than she has ever known hither- 
to. That time had come to Kittie. Sud- 
denly she felt that life had made a new de- 
mand upon her, and her dauntless spirit 
roseto meetit. With that sublime disre- 
gard of details which characterizes youth, 
her enthusiasm came to her aid. 

“I will do the first work I can find,” she 
said with a dash of the old sauciness in her 
tearful smile, ‘‘andlet any of the girls slight 
me on account of it, if they dare!” 

As she spoke, waving her hand in uncon- 
sciously defiant gestures, she accidentally 
pushed something off her dressing-case to 
the floor. ‘‘The old woman who lived ina 
shoe,” she said, as she stooped to pick it up. 
It was a piece of carving, in the form of a 
shoe, designed to portray the sorrows of that 
ancient dame, absurd and grotesque to the 
last degree, with numerous little brown 
elfin faces peeping from every possible and 
impossible crevice. 

Why could she not carve? 

“I'll do it,” said Kittie, resolutely. 

And she did. I will not say that she 
found it altogether delightful, with no draw- 
backs, and that she glided peacefully into 
a high rank in the noble army of working 
women, who are at once the strength and 
flower of our noblest womanhood. To say 
truly, the old Italian who gave her lessons, 
was sometimes profahe, and ate gariics. 
But Kittie fought bravely with her repug- 
nance, and wrought industriously to repro- 
duce, in glistening wood, the rememberance 
of her last summer’s rambles. 

Here was a little card table with clusters 
of ferns and maiden hair lying in careless 
groups upon its polished surface; there, a 
carved plate with a lovely sea-shell in alto- 
relievo, nestling in bas-relief of sea mosses 
and fan coral. And whenshe had patiently 
wrought until she had amassed a horde of 
specimens, she invited her quondam friends 
to come to her little rooms, where she had 
conveyed such of the household goods as 
had survived the wreck of her fortunes, and 
had made a home for herself and her uncle, 
to see this work of hers. 





They came; the newly-wedded Mrs. Bond 
among them, and wondered and exclaimed, 
and touched them with dainty pink-tipped 
fingers that had never before come in con- 
tact with anything more useful than a 
crochet-hook. But Kittie, with the old dash- 
ing piquancy, assured them that nothing had 
ever given her half the delight that she felt 
in the use of the simple and unornamental 
tools with which she had carved out her own 
independence. 





— oe _ 
For the Woman's Journal. 


WAS IT CHANCE’ 


‘‘Be patient and contented in whatever 
circumstances you are placed.” 

Margery Mills threw the book she was 
reading from her, arose and paced the floor 
rapidly for several minutes. ‘‘Be patient 
and contented,” she murmured. ‘‘Here I 
am, and here I have been for several years, 
drudging, drudging, drudging, from five 
o’clock in the morning till nine, ten, eleven 
and even twelve at night, with scarcely any 
chance for mental improvement. Every 
week the same round of duties—washing, 
ironing, churning, baking and scrubbing, 
with cooking and tending the little ones, 
coming in asinterludes between each stanza. 
In short, mother and I do the work for six 
men, five childrenandtencows. And what 
do we get for it? By asking for money, and 
giving account of every penny we spend, 
we get what few clothes we wear, and Our 
food, which is always eaten in a hurry when 
we are overheated with preparing it. Then 
we are told by eminent writers to be patient 
and contented in whatever circumstances 
we are placed. 

‘Dear, patient mother, always seems con- 
tented, though she is working her very life 
out, without any sympathy from the man 
who promised to love and cherish her until 
death should part. Whata world of lies 
are told at the sacred altar of marriage! Is 
it loving and cherishing a woman to allow 
her to work sixteen hours a day, to force 
her to bear a child every two years or less, 
to keep her as a dependent without a cent of 
money she can call her own—all for the 
sake of accumulating wealth. I have heard 
it remarked what a fine, talented woman 
mother was before she married. Once I 
ventured to ask her if she never wished for 
more leisure to read and improve her mind. 
She answered, ‘I don’t take time to indulge 
in wishing; I have other duties to attend to.’ 
Fudge! I am tired of it all. What were 
these longings to study the beautiful in na- 
ture and art, longings to be something more 
than mere work-animals, given us for, if 
we are never to have the time, chance, or 
means togratify them? I have dwelt in this 
low contentment too long already, smother- 
ing every prayer for something higher for 
my mind to feedupon. Idonot mind work 
—real hard, physicallabor; butI do not be- 
lieve it was the design of the great Creator 
that we should toil so incessantly without 
any respite. I have as good a right to go 
out into the world to work and earn an ed- 
ucation, as a boy has.” 

‘‘Margery, Margery, have you not almost 
done, up there?” called her mother, at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘‘I should like to have 
you help me about the dinner; the baby is 
restless and it is almost noon, and”—— 

“Coming, mother,” cheerfully answered 
Margery, though she felt in anything but a 
cheerful mood. 

“You area good daughter, Maggie. I 
don’t know what I should do without your 
help, though I do wish you had better op- 
portunities for gaining the education you 
long for.” 

“T wonder why mother and I were both 
thinking of the same thing?” thought Marge- 
ry, with a far-away look in her dark, gray 
eyes, and she answered; 

“The opportunities will come, mother, 
and before long, too.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, Maggie?’ asked her 
mother, with a startled look. 

‘‘I mean that instead of waiting any longer 
for circumstances to give me a chance, I 
am going to make the circumstances, and 
have thechances. I have tried faithfully to 
fulfill my duties to others; now | shall try 
to fulfill my duty to myself.” 

The mother said no more; she was si- 
lenced by a vision that apeared just then, 
of the high aims, bright dreams, buried 
hopes, aspirations and longings of another 
young girl, long ago, who had given them 
all up because she had considered duty to 
others more important than duty to herself; 
but she mused: ‘‘Margery has such excel- 
lent judgment of her own; she is now near- 
ly twenty years old, and, God helping me, 
I will not lay a straw in her way, whatever 
she thinks best to do.” 

Then she thought of the wealth which 
Margery had helped to earn, and wished she 
could only have it now, when she needed it 
to use, 

“But her father thinks she has education 
enough for a farmer’s daughter, and all he 
cares for isto have her marry rich, settle 
down, and become a good and obedient wife 
as I have been, or rather as I have promised 
to be. But I hope the girl will never con- 
sent to have her spirit broken as I have done. 
I would rather see her laid in her grave than 
to see her settle down to the life of slavery 
which most married women have to en- 
dure,” and the usually placid features of the 
mother worked spasmodically. 





The now sleeping babe was laid in the cra- 
dle. Just then Margery’s clear voice called 
‘‘Father, mother, all, come to dinner.” 

‘‘Margery,” said her father at the dinner 
table, ‘‘Farmer Brown is coming over this 
evening. I hope you wi!l look your pretti- 
est,—he’s a splendid match, and—Whew! 
girl, if you will only preserve that flush, 
you willsurely captivate him.” 

‘Father, when will you cease to talk to 
me of people who are so disagreeable to me? 
I wil] not see Mr. Brown this evening or 
any other evening, if I can help it,” and 
Margery left the table. 

“That girl will never marry,” said her 
father; ‘‘she does not seem to care a straw 
for any of the fellows around.” 

A few days after this, Margery saw an 
advertisement in a Boston paper for a young 
girl to act as companion and helper for two 
aged ladies—terms three dollars per week, 
and Saturday afternoons and evenings to 
herself. ‘‘Mother,” said she, ‘‘that is an 
opening forme. If I can obtain the place 
I will go; that will give me a little chance 
for improvement.” 

The mother said, ‘‘Go Margery, and God 
bless you.” 

The father said, ‘‘Margery has grown dis- 
contented of late; let her try life away from 
home for a while; she will soon be glad to 
get back.” 

But the mother knew that the resolve born 
in Margery’s heart, and the firm will of the 
girl would never falter. She knew it was 
not a girlish freak soon to be repented of, 
but a resolve that had been shaping itself for 
along time, not to be put aside now for 
slight difficulties. 

Margery applied for the place and was 
accepted. The ladies wrote, ‘‘We will take 
you on trial, and if all are satisfied, we 
would like to engage you permanently.” 
Full of high hope, she had prepared to go; 
“‘Good-by father, good-by mother, good-by 
all. You will hear from me often, and see 
me sometime,” and the young girl was rap- 
idly borne away to try life in the great city. 

On she sped, past rock, river, hill and 
dale, until she arrived at the ‘‘Hub.” She 
soon found her way to the residence of the 
Misses Grey; with a slightly trembling 
hand, she rang the bell and was ushered into 
the presence of the aged ladies; they were 
both very pleasant-Jooking and greeted her 
cordially. 

“I hope, my dear,” said the younger lady, 
‘that we shall find a pleasant companion and 
helper in you, and that you will have a hap- 
py home with us.” 

Soon she was shown to her room. What 
a cozy, neat room it was, with its rich fur- 
niture and sunny windows looking out on 
the busy street and toward the glorious set- 
ting sun. 

The next day found Margery at her new 
duties; homely duties they were—to wait 
upon the ladies, keep their rooms swept and 
dusted, etc; but what was her joy when she 
learned that part of her duty would be to 
read aloud to them, during a portion of each 
day. The library contained many books 
she had longed to read, and she was given 
permission to take them whenever she had 
time and wished to do so. 

Margery was very happy; of course she 
found many things to try her patience; the 
ladies were both in poor health, and some- 
times they seemed very exacting and fault- 
finding, but she knew that with it all they 
had good hearts; she was very forbearing 
and loving at such times, and she was fully 
paid by the esteem in which she was held. 
She wrote to her mother, a few weeks after 
she had been in Boston. ‘‘O, my mother, 
it seems as though I had slept a long slug- 
gish sleep before Icame here; when at home 
the world was a large farm and asmall coun- 
try village, and nothing to learn except 
house-work and how to catcha husband; 
now it seems so large and so much in it to 
learn. I have taken up some of my old 
school studies, and am prosecuting them 
with vigor—trying to make up for lost time. 
Miss Patience and Miss Grace are so good. 
I have attended a great many lectures, and 
have gained many new ideas. How do the 
big brothers and little sisters get along with- 
out the sister?” 

“Margery,” said Miss Grace one morning, 
‘fare you able to help care for one more? A 
nephew of ours has written to know if he 
can board with us while attending Boston 
University. Weshould like to have him 
come and he would be company for you; I 
think you need more young company, Mar- 
gery; I often think it must be lonely for you 
here, with only two old maids.” 

‘‘T shall be happy to help you care for 
your nephew,” said Margery, though she 
felt that he would take more of her pre- 
cious time. 

‘(When do you expect your nephew?” she 
asked, a few days after the above conversa- 
tion. 

“‘To-night,” answered Miss Grace; ‘‘I had 
forgotten to tell you.” 

Just as they were seated at the tea-table, 
there was a ring at the bell, and Margery ad- 
mitted a young man, who was cordially 
greeted by the ladies, and introduced to her 
as Harry Massey. 

“A fine looking young man,” mentally 
commented she.. 

“Not very pretty but intelligent,” thought 
Harry Massey as he looked on Margery’s 
high brow and somewhat irregular features. 


’ 





Harry Massey’s coming, opened a new 
world to Margery; attending the University 
he made a great many acquaintances, some 
of whom he introduced to her, and it was 
so pleasant to have some one to go with, 
when she wanted to go out of evenings. 

‘“‘How happy I am,” thought Margery a 
few weeks after Harry came. “I thought 
his coming was going to interfere with my 
comfort. Take care, Margery, take care; 
it was an education you came to Boston for. 
Well! our-education is not all gained from 
books, and you are learning many lessons 
you could not have gained on the farm.” 

At this time she wrote to her mother: 
‘‘What a glorious world we livein. I am 
progressing finely in my studies. Harry 
Massey is such a help tome; when I am 
perplexed and bothered, he always comes to 
my rescue. I have made some new friends, 
One of them I love very dearly—Agnes Ri- 
ley; she isadressmaker. Sometimes I think 
I should like to sew, but I could not do 
dressmaking in the present styles. What 
an amount of strength, time and wealth is 
expended on dress. 1 dress plainly, as of 
old, only perhaps a little more to my taste. 
Sometimes my friends say, ‘Margery, why 
don’t you dress a little more fashionably?’ 
I answer—‘I try in my dress, to express my- 
self as nearly asI can.’ Of course, I am 
sometimes snubbed by those who think fine 
clothing is all that is necessary to make a 
man or woman, but I don’t mind the snub- 
bing much, from such. My health is excel- 
lent. It is very unfashionable to be healthy. 
I want to see you all very much, but I have 
no time for repining.” 

Days grew into weeks and weeks into 
months, and Margery wasvery happy. Be- 
fore she met Harry, she had said—‘'I will 
never marry; I have seen too much of wed- 
ded misery. I will wed myself to my books 
and to a life of trying to help myself and 
others by writing.” But whocould be with 
Harry Massey for a year, without loving 
him? And when he said—‘‘Margery, I ad- 
mire and respect you more than any woman 
l ever knew; will you be my wife?” She 
said— well, I won’t tell you what she said, 
but she changed her mind about never mar- 
rying. He didnot say I love you more than 
any other, and in her woman’s soul, she felt 
there was a secret in his heart he had not 
told her. She loved him with the whole 
strength of a warm nature never before 
awakened. Hetreated her gently and kind- 
ly, and asked that they might be married 
at an early day, but there was something 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Wait Margery, wait.” 
She had heard him say many times that he 
believed the truest love sprang from respect, 
and for a while she was very happy; but the 
feeling grew that he did not love her as she 
would be loved, and at last she determined 
to try the strength of his attachment for 
her; an opportuuity offered the very next 
day after she had made this determination, 
and looking him straight in the eyes she said, 

‘Harry, three months ago, you asked me 
to be your wife; my heart tells me that un- 
less there is a great change in your feelings, 
we can never be happy together. Harry 
Massey, tell me one thing—Do you love me, 
oris it your great respect for what you 
choose to call my good qualities that leads 
you to believe we are adapted to live togeth- 
er in the most sacred and holy of human re- 
lations? If so, we had better part. An- 
swer me truly, now.” 

Avoiding a direct answer to her question, 
he simply said: ‘‘Margery, I cannot lose 
you.” She was far from satisfied with the 
answer, but said no more. She had been 
taught that it was her place to keep silent 
and let a man make all advances in love af- 
fairs; being very retiring and modest, it had 
cost her a great effort to say as much as she 
did. Ah! Margery, Margery, many a girl's 
happiness has been blighted by listening to 
‘‘Madam Grundy,” who says a man may en- 
gage a girl’s hand and affections, may say, 
or leave unsaid what he pleases, leaving her 
to cipher out his meaning as best she can, 
calling her unmaidenly if she, by honest 
questions, trys to find out the state of his 
feelings toward her. 

A few days after her questions, Harry 
was called home on business. He had said 
‘You will hear from me often, and please 
write good, long letters.” 

She prosecuted her studies with renewed 
vigor after he had gone. Four long weeks 
passed before she heard from him, and then, 
though it seemed totake her very life away, 
she was not surprised as she read: 

My dear friend, Margery :—I want to make 
a confession and ask your pardon for a great 
wrong Ihavedone you. Three years ago 
I loved a beautiful girl, in whom I was very 
much disappointed. I gave her up, and 
with her, my hopes of future earthly hap- 
piness. When I became acquainted with 
you I was still suffering from the terrible 
blow. I found in you a genial companion, 
one I knew was every way worthy of my 
heart and hand. I did not love you, Mar- 
gery, as I loved her, but I thought the great 
respect I entertained for you, would grow 
into love. I find I have made a great mis- 
take; as you once said—‘*‘We could never 
be happy together.” Can you take me asa 
friend, and forgive my mistake? 

Margery sat as if spell bound. ‘‘I knew 
it all,” she said; I knew he had no love to 
give me, but I loved him. O, God! how I 
loved him. Why couldn’t he have told me 
this when I asked him, before he went 
away.” Ina few days she wrote: 
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My friend Harry:—I was not surprised 
when 1 read your letter. I forgive your 
mistake and am glad you have found it out. 
I have also made a great mistake, but some 
writer has said—‘It is only through great 
mistakes that we gain knowledge,” and I 
trust we shall both be wiser in the future. 
Your mistake cousisted in trying to substi- 
tute liking for love. Mine was in trying to 
still my intuitive perceptions, which, if fol- 
jowed, never lead me astray. But a bit of 
advice—beware how you try experiments in 
affairs of the heart hereafter. Study well 
human nature, and especiaily woman na 
ture before you propose marriage to another 
woman. Very truly your friend, 

MARGERY MILLS. 

Not a word did she write that told of the 
terrible heart-ache, for she said—* Neither 
he or any one shall know what I suffer. 
Farewell, farewell, bright dreams, farewell! 
Margery, Margery, look up! This is one 
of the lessons you came to Boston to learn; 
jearn it rightly and it will serve to expand 
and ennoble your life. ‘‘For out of grief 
the soul walks strengthened for life’s mas- 
tery.” 

It is wonderful how strong some wills 
are to overcome the ills of life. Bravely 
Margery took up her duties after this. No 
one knew of the mighty struggle she had 
encountered, and was still passing through. 
What a blessing is work, when the mind is 
full of trouble. 

Margery allowed herself no time for idle 
grief. Sometimes a great feeling of loneli- 
ness would come over her, but it was quick- 
ly banished by the strong will and busy life 
of the girl. 

Four years pass on, and we find Margery 
still with the Misses Grey. They have 
come to look upon her almost asa daughter, 
and have encouraged her in her upward 
course. She has worked assidously, and 
the world is beginning to talk of the talen- 
ted young authoress; when lo! her little 
world is surprised to read in the papers— 
“Joined together in the bands of wedlock, « 
Mr. Clarence Snow and Miss Margery Mills.” 

‘Margery keeps everything so secret” said 
Miss Patience, ‘‘I did not dream she cared 
more for himthan a friend.” But Margery 
did care. When Harry Massey went out of 
her life, she thought her heart’s strongest 
love had gone with him, and that she should 
never love again; but when she met Clar- 
ence Snow, she knew that her love for Har- 
ry had only given her greater capacity for 
loving the man who proved in every way 
worthy of her. 

Harry Massey has never married. Years 
ago the aged ladies passed away, leaving 
their ample fortune to be divided between 
Margery and Harry. Margery’s husband 
loves her as well as on the day he led her to 
the altar. She is rich in love, in money and 
in good works, ard ‘‘her children rise up 
and call her blessed.” The education she 
toiled so hard for, has served her well. 
Many a struggling soul has been uplifted and 
encouraged by her writings and advice, and 
by the aid she has been enabled to give them. 
Her mother feels the benefit of having said, 
“Go, my daughter, and God bless you.” 

Margery! some say circumstances have 
made you what you are; but did they make 
you, or did you by your untiring industry 
and indomitable will make the circumstan- 
ces? So far, you have learned your lessons 
well. Your schooling is not yet over, nor 
is that of any human being, until the inani- 
mate clay is consigned to the silent earth 
and the soul goes to try the realities of an- 
other world. For who shall say that it ends 
here? AMANDA PETERSON. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 


_ INDIAN | 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 





tage, Dedham, Mass, 


This School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
Sexes admitted by the year or term. If desired, pu- 
pils can be accommodated with board during the va- 
cations underthe special care of the Principal, who 
Will aim at all times to guard the morals of the pupils 
48 well as to promote the right mental! and physical 
culture. Circulars may be procured by addressing the 
Principal, Eien L. W. Winson. 


Weowsbt 
TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, 85.00 for Twenty Lessons. 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No, 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m32. 


sda. Send 25 cts. and stamp. for my printed method, 
. “If-instructing. Every lady should have one. 


OPI ncess: 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send — for parti@lars. Dr. Cari- 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, ILL 








George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


IWewspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD'S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 
Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 


the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense, The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most Brituiant Recorp. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity, richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in gen of 
tone, and of wonderful co ag | of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Miter: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

leased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, = ly?4 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ E invite the particular attention of house- 
F keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first cost of im- 
vortation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 


) 











Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring io 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








wal pW 
PaTewr RECLINING CM 
FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., Ke. 
LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 





Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTRWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The August Blackwood’s has a bright es- 
say on ‘‘Victor Hugo.”—Mr. Samuel Tim- 
mins is writing the *‘Life of George Daw- 
son.” —T wo editions of‘‘Nimport” have been 
exhausted, and the third is now in press.— 
A new edition of ‘‘Frau Domina” in paper 
covers, will be out in a few days.—Mgr. 
Capel is writing a pamphlet which will set 
forth the Roman Catholic feeling on ‘‘The 
Priest in Absolution.” —The title of the new 
volume in the “‘No Name Series” is ‘‘The 
Wolf at the Door,” and its author is a lady 
well known in benevolent and philanthropic 
circles. —Mr. John Langdon Sibley, who re- 
tires with honor from the post of Librarian 
of Harvard University, is engaged upon 
another volume of the ‘‘Lives of the Grad- 
uates.”—Messrs. Lee&Shepard have in press 
That Wife of Mine,” the companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘That Husband of Mine,” by the 
same author.”—Miss Alcott has nearly fin- 
ished a newserial story, ‘‘Under the Lilacs,” 
which has been secured for the coming vol- 
ume of St. Nicholas, Mrs. Mary Halleck 
Foote is at work on the illustrations. — A 
handsome volume entitled ‘“‘The Story of 
the Great Fire in St, John,” has been issued 
by Belford Brothers, Toronto, Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. are the agents for its sale in 
New England.— Mr. Henry Holt, himself a 
Yale graduate, and poet of his class, is 
about to print ‘‘The Yale Book,” two impe- 
rial quarto volumes, full of Yale history, 
biography and literature. — Lockwood, 
Brooks & &o. are taking advance orders for 
Phillips Brooks’ ‘‘Yale Lectures,” which 
will be published in a few weeks by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. — Under the title ‘‘Satan An- 
ticipated,” William W. Kinsley begins a 
series of articles entirely out of the beaten 
track, and remarkable for their freshness 
and point, in the Penn Monthly for August, 
—The ‘‘Reminiscences of Dr. Channing,” 
which Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody is con- 
tributing to the Unitarian Review, are inter- 
esting and well-written, and should, says 
the New York Times, be gathered intoa 
memorial volume when they are completed. 
—In the American Library Journal for Aug- 
ust, Mr. Melvil Demey, the editor, offers 
some admirable suggestions on ‘‘Book Se- 
lections” for the town library, and says: 
“The greatest aid to this and to every Com- 
mittee, and the thing that will be most glad- 
ly welcomed by the librarians of the entire 
country, will be described in an early Jour- 
nal as ‘‘The Coming Catalogue.” — Mr. W. 
R. Greg writes in T’he Nineteenth Century of 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, that 
deeply interesting as the work is, it is im 
possible to deny that it has given more pain 
than pleasure to large numbers of those 
who knew her best and valued her most 
truly. ‘‘It does her much less than justice, 
and the needless, tasteless and ill-condition- 
ed memorials of the lady to whom she inju- 
diciously intrusted the duties of editor, have 
managed to convey such an unsound and 
disfiguring impression of her friend,” that 
he thinks the testimony of an old friend is 
wanted.—The Hzraminer says, apropos of 
Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘Garth:” ‘‘We have to 
thank Mr. Hawthorne for having, at a time 
when any kind of work, the flimsiest and 
most unfinished, seems to be thought good 
enough to go to the making up of a novel, 
added one more to the not too large list of 
writers who labor to produce a thoughtful 
and thoroughly artistic work — one that, 
while always remaining a novel, and never 
invading the domains of the philosophical 
treatise, is worthy of careful study and ear- 
nest criticism. Mr. Hawthorne is not with- 
out faults, but his merits are many and 
striking, and it may be safely said that, if 
he will but take the trouble, he can make 
the one disappear, as surely as he can height- 
en and cultivate the other.” 


The second number of the ‘Radical Re- 
view” has been received. The two most no- 
ticeable articles are, the one on ‘‘Female 
Kinship and Maternal Filiation,” by Elie 
Reclus, and the other ‘‘The Orthodox Basis 
of Revivalism.” In the first we have a 
brief running survey of the progress by 
which the wife has ceased to be achattel, and 
become the companion of man. We see 
here how she has been abused, and can trace 
the injustice which has been done her. It 
is instructive because we note that as man 
rises to a higher sense of justice and feels 
the influences of civilization he is more in- 
clined toaccord to women equal privileges. 
The history is an upward struggle for a 
more just and equal relationship. After 
giving the various changes in the past, the 
writer concludes “‘that our modern family 
itself will continue to undergo secular 
changes, as the old has undergone them. It 
is probable—nay, it is certain—that the 
mother will henceforth count for more than 
she does now, and that the child will obtain 
many rights of which he is now deprived. 
But it is not our business to guess at changes 
looming in the distant horizon. Weare too 
ignorant of the family as it was to be able 
to foretell its future. We ignore yet its 
true laws of evolution; we make but sur- 
mises as to its origin, which was certainly 
even humbler than we can conceive. For 
the present the researches are to be pushed 
on with a patient zeal; and happy the inves- 
tigators who may light upon such lucid 
theories as that of maternal filiation, which, 





supported by such arguments as those which 
Mr. M'Lennan has brought forward, may 
be hailed as a great discovery.” 

Mr. Weiss brings to the discussion of the 
subject of revivals great force of thought 
and keen insight. He writes with the earn- 
estness of a religious reformer, and even 
when you do not agree with him, you feel 
the rush of his intense spirit. He regards 
revivals as ‘‘the dry-rot of civilized commu- 
nities.”” On the connection between reviv- 
als and temperance he says:— 

Conceive, for instance, what is going to 
be the result, in the long run, of impressing 
an intemperate person with the notion that 
his pledge of total abstinence is a delusion; 
instead of it he must believe in Christ; that 
is the belief which renders all pledges made 
by the personal conscience superfluous; a 
simple pledge is nothing but a moral snare. 
We know that the success and glory of the 
Washingtonian movement rested upon the 
private pledge. It may have been broken 
many times, letting the victim drop into his 
sea of drink; but it constantly recurred, and 
finally became strong enough to hold the 
man—as when a foundering vessel has a line 
thrown to it from the land; it ravels like 
tow; another and another is sent across the 
surf till one passes that is strong enough to 
be a safety-line, though it is spun of hemp 
like the first. A pledge, like an oath, belongs 
to | gage religion; anda pledge visibly 
made to men is in the majority of cases 
more binding than a secret promise made 
to heaven, because it involves the social 
honor of the pledger, and keeps before him 
the salutary restriction of the public voice. 
Whoever, in the name of religion, under- 
mines the peculiar sentiment that is involved 
in pledges, is an enemy of the public mo- 
rality. 

And what is the belief in Christ which is 
proposed as a substitute? Not a belief that 
he was a holy man who must have abhorred 
intemperance at the same time that he rep- 
resented the modern love and pity which 
respect the victim and strive to make him 
sin no more; not an effort of the imagina- 
tion to bring into the moral life the figure 
of a perfect and “qe being to be a re- 
straining presence, like the memory of some 
dear, dead mother; but merely this—be- 
lieve that he was God in the flesh doing 
atonement for your love of drink, so that it 
shall not be imputed to you; stop ——? 
principally because infinite justice satisfie 
itself in Christ! Had that been for hun- 
dreds of years a morally effective statement, 
there would not be to-day one evangelical 
drunkard. 
The other articles are as follows: ‘‘Walt 
Whitman,” by Joseph B. Marvin; ‘‘Nirva- 
na,” by Dyer D. Lum; ‘‘System of Economi- 
cal Contradictions, Chapter I. of the Eco- 
nomic Science,” by P. J. Proudhon, Editors 
Translation; ‘‘The Labor Dollar,” by Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews; ‘‘The All Loving,” 
by Sidney H. Morse; ‘‘Paul at Athens,” by 
B. W. Ball; ‘‘The Law of Prices,” a demon- 
stration of the necessity for an indfinite in- 
crease of money, by Lysander Spooner; 
“Current Literature; and Chips from my 
Studio,” by Sidney H. Morse. 
The Review of Current Literature con- 
tains several able notices of books, and the 
readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
especially interested to see what the Rev. J. 
W. Chadwich writes of Miss Martineau’s 
Autobiography. After giving an analysis, 
Mr. Chadwich thus sums up the case: 
Few will pretend that every thing in this 
autobiography, or in the life which it de- 
lineates, is as they would have it. There is 
many a passage in the book which ought 
never to have been written. There are 
judgments here which are ungenerous, if 
not unjust. And in the life and character 
there are some things to blame, and many 
to regret. Never overrating her intellectual 
ability, but rather underrating it, apparent- 
ly she did greatly overrate her personal in- 
uence and importance. It is not strange, 
but itis pitiful. The wonder is that she was 
not utterly spoiled by the attentions lavish- 
ed upon her. Again the wonder is that she 
ever attained to any ‘‘sweetness and light,” 
so much bitterness and darkness were her 
portion till she arrived almost at middle 
age. In the spectacle of her self-mastery 
there is abundant consolation; and I, for 
one, cannot reconcile it with her Necessa- 
rian ethics. Her industry was something 
marvellous, and ought to be a lesson to us 
all. Largely through it she won her peace 
at last. If hers had been an idle or an aim- 
less life, how miserable it would have been! 
She wrote, she says, to satisfy the need of 
utterance. But we can see that in almost 
every thing she ever wrote she had in view 
the advancement of the world. How she 
loved truth, and how she hated ignorance! 
If she was a harsh judge of her equals and 
superiors, she was a very kindly judge of 
‘the little ones.” She was an idealist of 
these in the best sense; saw what good there 
was in them, and laid hold of it with over- 
mastering sympathy. She was nosentimen- 
talist; but all injustice and oppression 
roused the passion of her life into a searing 
flame. Atheist, was she? I think not, see- 
ing that she conceived the world to be ad- 
vancing ‘‘under a law of Progress,” and so 
believed not in a First Cause only, but ina 
Final Cause; in ‘‘one far off divine’”—not 
“Event,” nor consummation—but society 
still gradually unfolding. Infidel, was she? 
As not believing many things which others 
do believe, she was. But not as faithless to 
her friends or to humanity at large. Doing 
much, her doing was not the measure of her 
being. She was a character, a force, a 
presence, whom it was good to know; 
whom it will long be well to study and re- 
member. 8. W. B, 
oe 


WOMEN AND WAR AGAIN, 


Eprrors JournaL.—I venture to differ 
with all parties to the recent discussion on 
“Women and War.” As this is the last 
stronghold in which the enemies of Woman 
Suffrage have intrenched themselves, we 





can afford a little more time for its reduc- 





tion. In the following statement, I have 
made no account of the antagonistic attitude 
of most scientific men toward this whole 
movement, whether exemplified in Suffrage 
or in the higher education of Women. But 
we need spend little effort with them, for if 
they are true to the methods of inductive 
reasoning, they will soon see whither all the 
facts are tending, and will astonish even our 
most sanguine advocates, by their prophe- 
cies for our future. 

No man can wholly free himself from 
superstitions and traditions on this question, 
which have come down to him through the 
ages in which women have been held subor- 
dinate, except through his close sympathy 
with a wife, who is not only mistress of his 
affections, but the chosen companion of his 
intellect. John Stuart Mill was an example 
of this illumination of the reason through 
the sympathetic imagination. Observation 
shows us that such marriages are rare, and 
we begin dimly to discern some of the rea- 
sons why. 

The editorials of ‘‘T. W. H.” nearly all 
manifest this true sympathetic insight, and 
are seldom lacking in either truth or fervor. 
It is surely no marvel that Mr. G. W. Small- 
‘ey should confidently assert that war had 
always been, and must needs be waged by 
men. But by ‘‘the wars which the princes 
of the world wage upon one another,” we 
do not mean those in which they actually 
appear on the field, for this they seldom do. 
When we say princes, we imply the nations 
which they represent, and whose substance 
furnishes the material of war. 

Let us examine a typical case. My neigh- 
bor, Mrs. E——d, lost her husband by a rail- 
way accident, when her three children were 
under five years of age, her son an infant. 
Her husband and herself had begun their 
married life each with a small inheritance. 
The work of each completely supplemented 
that of the other, and thus they had acquir- 
ed a comfortable estate, consisting of a farm 
and flouring mill. The widow continued to 
carry on the business of both, with each 
year a lessened quota of physical expendi- 
ture, as her children left her arms. As her 
business grew more prosperous, her work 
became chiefly directive. When her son 
was twenty years of age, had just finished 
his college course, and was about to enter a 
Polytechnic school, with the intention of 
becoming a civil engineer, came the call for 
volunteers, to put down the Southern Re- 
bellion. Among the first to enlist was this 
cherished son, on whom, after the fashion 
of mothers, had been lavished the best fruits 
of her life of persevering energy and wise 
economy, and in whom centered all her 
hopes and ambitions. Once, at the close of 
his first term of enlistment, he came home. 
Two weeks passed and he re-enlisted, and 
was among the last to be mustered out, the 
close of the war finding him on a distant 
frontier. It was too late now to enter a 
Polytechnic school; the time for profitable 
acquisition of that kind had gone by. The 
habits of a camp, at the best, are not such 
as fit men for steady and productive labor, 
but go far to disable them for success in in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

I linger here, for it brings a pang, even 
now, to recall the change from a pure, as- 
piring and refined youth, to a man content 
to lounge away his days in smoking, drink- 
ing, and driving fast horses, while his nights 
were so spent that a woman can ecarcely 
pen their record. Meanwhile his mother 
sits broken-hearted but patient, for he is 
still her son, and she does not forget that he 
gave the seed-time of his life to the war. 

The votes of men alone precipitated this 
conflict. In the case of this family, then, I 
would ask Mr. G. W. Smalley — who bore 
the chief burden of the war? In short, who 
waged the war? Whocontributed the most, 
at this crisis of the country’s need, this young 
man or his mother? Whose was the brain 
and blood and muscle that carved its way 
through to the Texan frontier? These men 
forget that our young soldier was carried 
for nine months in the womb of this wo- 
man, was brought into the world ata cost 
of travail that no man would incur, was car- 
ried in her arms, who shall say how many 
weary miles in his infancy, was reared and 
educated at her expense. Up to the date of 
his enlistment he had produced nothing. 
Really, gentlemen, it would appear that 
Woman has yet to be discovered. Men 
have invented a something and dressed it up 
in a gown and ruff; but let them not flatter 
themselves that it is a woman. 

To return to our soldier — after he enters 
the army, who furnishes the sinews of war? 
Not he. His work is destruction. His 
mother is taxed to pay his wages. Her 
earnings are drawn upon for all the muni- 
tions of war, and she must contribute of her 
substance to all its wasteful pomp and cir- 
cumstance. Beside the direct tax, how 
heavy is the burden of the thousand indi- 
rect ones! The truth is, that this woman 
waged war in the double capacity of a pro- 
ductive and destructive force. Mr. G. W. 
Smalley might as reasonably declare that the 
bayonet and cannon are to be credited with 
waging war, as that men are, to the exclu- 

sion of women. This is no exceptional case; 
the same in kind was met with all over the 
land. The difference was only in the de- 
gree of force contributed; and the same dif- 
ference, all will see, existed in the case of 
men. Had her husband been alive, her 





share of this work would have been lessened 
one-half; but she would still have borne her 
due proportion of the burden of war. 

So I beg we may hear no more of this par- 
ticular form of the old superstition. Of 
some other shapes that pass current, I may 


hereafter be tempted to write. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Saran E, JOHONNOT. 


———_ ome 
“WOMAN AS A TRAVELER.” 


In the January number of the ‘‘Midland”’ 
was published an article bearing the above 
title. The writer of this article deduces 
several morals from her observations made 
during a journey the past year; the last 
moral is that ‘‘Woman as a traveler is a 
nuisance.” 

I have experienced the delight and en- 
dured the discomfort of a journey during 
the past year, and I enjoyed the journey 
much, because it afforded such an opportu- 
nity for studying human nature. I am 
somewhat observing, too, yet I can not say 
that I found incidents enough, or half enough, 
to justify such an assertion as the one quot- 
ed above. 1 did see a woman in Connecti- 
cut stop in the door of a car to introduce 
two of her friends to each other, blocking 
the way, and that too, just after passengers 
leaving the train were requested to hurry, 
as the train was to be switched off to make 
way for an express train, due two minutes 
later. But that was only one case during 
the entire journey, and to offset it were 
many cases of such thoughtfulness as could 
hardly be expected. There were two or 
three persons whom I shall not soon forget, 
because of their self control under trying 
circumstances. There was a little girl, 
bravest of women, for woman she was, de- 
spite her slight form and few years. She 
and her father were traveling together. 
They had been spending a day in Philadel- 
phia, and were then returning to their home 
in one of the coal towns among the moun- 
tains above Mauch Chunk. I did not no- 
tice them, until after we left the Lehigh 
Valley road and changed to the cars passing 
up the mountains to the coal regions. Then 
I noticed that the father was drunk and ca- 
pable of little orno reason, I only thought 
of it as sad and not pleasant, and scarcely 
noticed the old, little face at his side; and 
soon both were forgotten in the pleasure of 
seeing the grey old rocks about us, as the 
slow ascent was accomplished. 

Suddenly I heard a voice cry entreating- 
ingly, ‘‘O, Father, don’t, don’t!” and looked 
to see the little girl clinging to her father's 
arm, to prevent his mad design of walking 
across to the car in front. He uttered an 
oath and said he should go where he chose, 
but he staggered back a moment later, drop- 
ped into a seat and was soon ina drunken 
sleep. The child took a seat behind him 
and in front of me, and alternately looked 
out of the window with all the eager inter- 
est of any little child, and then watched her 
father with a haggard look of anxiety on 
her delicate features. Twice he started 
from his maudlin rest and made again for 
the door, but her warning cry ‘‘Father!” and 
the slender hand upon his arm caused him 
to desist. She was so patient and gentle 
too, and treated him more like a child who 
needed a mother’s care, than anything else. 
She told me that her father was ‘‘not quite 
right to-day;” that they hac gone down to 
Philadelphia the day before and he had met 
some friends and drank; that he did not 
drink very often, and that he was very kind 
to them all when he wassober. The loving 
woman’s heart would not permit a thought 
against him even then. As we approached 
the town where I was to stop, he again 
started towards the door, and had opened 
it before she had noticed him. Again the 
hand upon his arm and the pleading—‘‘Fa- 
ther, come back,” but with an oath he told 
her he was going to get off there, and he 
took a step down, but was stopped by the 
strong hand of a brakeman and the sharp 
command of the conductor. He stood a 
moment irresolute, then obeyed the gesture 
of his little guide and returned to his seat. 
And I saw them no more. 

Coming home, my attention was largely 
given to one family during quite a part of 
the journey. In the eastern part of New 
York, I first noticed them. They were 
German Jews. There was an aged man, 
then a bright little woman, another man, 
evidently the woman’s husband, and ten 
children of ages ranging from a few months 
to fifteen or sixteen years. There were so 
many things to look after when they were 
obliged to change trains, as they were at 
Rochester and Niagara; there were first, of 
course, each individual member of the fami- 
ly from the feeble old man, shaking under 
the burden of ills the years of life had 
brought to him, to the babe, feeble from 
lack of discipline by the years of life. No 
unnecessary noise or bustle was made by 
the energetic little woman, but under her 
magic touch, all was order in a few mo- 
ments. The babe was consigned to the fa- 
ther’s arms first, and he had no other care; 
one of the older children took charge of the 
old man; one took a pillow upon which the 
baby had been lying; others took guilts 
which had been about the old man to make 
him more comfortable; one carried a basket 
containing lunch for the so-soon hungry 
little ones. Each and every one looked as 
if ‘‘the weight of empires” rested upon 
those particular little shoulders. And 





through it all, a burden of care so heavy 
seemed not to disturb the cheerful little lady 
at all. The same sunny face all the time 
come what troubles would, and come they 
did, of course, for ten children were sure to 
be in each other's way, but the troubles all 
righted themselves and the faces grew con- 
tented, as was the dear little mother’s, I 
did not like to lose sight of them and was 
sorry when we stopped at Niagara and saw 
them take the Western-bound train. 

Icame home with a feeling of deep re. 
spect for my fellow-citizens as travelers, 
and certainly, saw no reason for excluding 
Woman from those citzens, certainly not 
because of her traveling troubles, for she 
seemed to be competent to get along without 
being a nuisance to any one. 

Milwaukee, Wis. ALURA COLLiNs, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—The Sep 
tember meeting of the Directors of the New England 
Women’s Club will be held on Saturday, Sept. 8, at 
oe M. All Directors are earnestly desired to be pres- 
ent. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica) 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 























Situation Wanted,—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing a situation in an office. Have a thorough classi- 
cal and — 7: education. Graduated two years ago. 
Have taught sixteen terms in high schools and in the 
lower es, both at the East and at the West, and 
have worked two years as a compositor in good of- 
fices. Have also had some experience in proof-read. 
ing. I would now like a situation to assist in proof 
reading, as copyist, or, in fact, to do anything in 
which there is achance for promotion. Can give 
good references if desired. Enquire at this office. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
gramnety Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. mM. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Gr Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. M. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books.—James R. Os & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Cospete.—seat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. : 
a ont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 














Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 

Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
n 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. P 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, Restaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, S” 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
RE MOV AL. : 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D.- 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has RemoveD her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


Wanted, —Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. Mm. “4 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 














~ Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, ~~ 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

Por catalogue, giving full particulars as to course? 

of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. gm25 
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